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Contemporary Background of California 


Farm Labor 


Paul S. Taylor and Tom Vasey 


Ts SPREAD of an industrialized labor pattern is an outstanding fact 
in the history of farming in California.’ Intensification of agriculture 
constitutes the physical basis for the shift from dependence upon 
laborers of the familiar “farm hand” type, to dependence upon unstable 
“industrialized” masses of hand workers. As pointed out in the preced- 
ing article, the value of intensive crops represented less than four per 
cent of the total value of California agricultural production in 1879. 
By 1929, only a half century later, intensive crops represented not four 
per cent, but practically four-fifths of the total. 


Contrasting sharply with California are the farm labor patterns of 
Iowa and Mississippi, which have been selected for purposes of com- 
parison. In most of the tables accompanying this article, statistics of 
these three states, and of the United States as a whole, will be presented. 
Iowa typifies corn and hog production on the family farm. Mississippi 
represents cotton culture under the share-tenant system. 


Demand for farm labor in California is not only heavy because of 
intensive crop production; it is also concentrated to a marked degree 
because of the scale of farm operation. The large farm is very promi- 
nent in the rural economy, and the large grower exercises great influ- 


Paul S. Taylor is associate professor of economics at the University of California; Tom 
Vasey is a field investigator in the Resettlement Administration. 

1 This article presents results of researches initiated by the Division of Rural Rehabilita- 
tion, California Emergency Relief Administration, and continued through the support of 
the Resettlement Administration and Social Security Board. An earlier article in this series, 
“The Historical Background of California Farm Labor,” was published in the September 


issue of Rural Sociology. 
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TABLE I 
LARGE-SCALE FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, CALIFORNIA, IOWA, AND 
MIsSIssIPPI, 1929, By TYPE OF FARM* 








Number Per cent 





U.S.| Cal. | Iowa U.S.| Cal. | Iowa 





7,875 65 100.0 
1,924 os 100.0 
785 100.0 
225 ee 100.0 
50 e. wa 100.0 
882 100.0 
486 .. | 100.0 
699 .. | 100.0 
441 oe 100.0 
1,829 - .. | 100.0 
45 oe 100.0 


Animal Specialty..........| 408 Ae 100.0 
Country Estates 82 ~ 7 100.0 


wax SSesiness 
APRODRHKWOUNOHDHYN 
































* Compiled from U. S$. Department of Commerce and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture bul- 


letin: “Large-scale Farming in the United States.’ Large-scale farms are farms whose 
annual product is valued at $30,000 or more. 

t Less than one-tenth per cent. 

$In California there were many poultry farms having as many as 4,500 chickens that 
reported a value of products less than $30,000. These were included as large-scale poultry 


farms. 


CHART 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF LARGE-SCALE FARMS, ALL TYPES, 
UNITED STATES, CALIFORNIA, IOWA,AND MISSISSIPPI, i929 


PERCENT 
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ence in councils of agricultural employers. More than one-third of all 
large-scale farms in the entire country were located in California in 
1930 (see Table I and Chart 1). As compared with 2,892 farms in 
California whose annual product was valued at $30,000 or above, only 
731 were located in Texas, the state with the next highest number, 
65 were in Iowa, and 29 in Mississippi. Although Mississippi ranked 
fourth among the states. in cotton production in 1930 and California 
ranked eleventh, there were only 22 large-scale cotton farms in Missis- 
sippi, while there were 133 in California. Within the borders of the 
state in 1930 were 40.5 per cent of the large-scale dairy farms of the 
United States, 44 per cent of the large-scale general farms, 52.9 per 
cent of the large-scale poultry farms, 59.7 per cent of the large-scale 
truck farms, and 60.1 per cent of the large-scale fruit farms (see 
Chart 2). 

Together with crop intensification and large-scale production organi- 
zation have come commercialization of California agriculture, higher 
capitalization, increased production for a cash market, and a high cash 


CHART 2 
PERCENTAGE OF LARGE-SCALE FARMS 
IN THE UNITED STATES LOCATED IN CALIFORNIA, 


BY TYPE OF FARM, !929 


PER CENT 





FRUIT © 
TRUCK © 
POULTRY 
GENERAL 
DAIRY o 
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expenditure for wage labor. Each of these developments contributes 
to the industrialization of labor relations. In Mississippi the average 
cash expenditure per farm for farm labor was only $137 in 1929; in 
Iowa it was $323, approximating the national average of $363. But in 
California the average cash expenditure on farm labor, per farm 
reporting, was $1,438, the highest of any state in the Union, and almost 
four times the national average’ (see Table II). Although a high 
proportion of farms in Iowa, as in California, reported employment 
of wage labor, viz., 57.1 and 66.7 per cent, respectively, the amount 
spent per farm was only one-fourth as great in Iowa as in California. 
Furthermore, the percentage of the total value of crops which was 
spent in cash wages to farm labor was only 8.5 in Iowa as compared 
with 24.2 in California (see Chart 3). In Mississippi less than one 
farm in six, compared with two-thirds of the farms in California, 
reported payments to wage labor. The cash wage bill on farms, which 
reached one-quarter of the total value of the crops of California farms, 
amounted to barely 2.4 per cent of the total crop value in Mississippi. 
These figures throw into clear relief the heavy dependence of California 
agriculture on wage labor, the moderate dependence of farms in Iowa, 
and the very slight dependence in Mississippi. 

The rural wage-earning population so created in California, is, 
proportionately, the largest rural wage-earning class in any state of the 
Union. According to the Census of 1930, barely 10 per cent of all 
persons gainfully employed in agriculture in Mississippi were paid 
farm laborers (see Table III). In the entire United States the per- 
centage of paid farm laborers was 26; in Iowa it was 27. But in 
California, paid farm laborers constituted 57 per cent of all persons 
gainfully employed in agriculture. This was more than double the 
national average, and was the highest proportion of paid farm laborers 
in any state. In other words, of all persons gainfully engaged in agri- 
culture—owners, tenants, managers, laborers—only one in 10 were 


2 These figures represent the total wage bill per farm reporting cash expenditures for 
labor. They do not mean, as some Californians have publicly stated, that individual farm 
laborers in California receive four times the average amount received by individual laborers 
throughout the nation. 
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paid laborers in Mississippi, and one in four in the United States. But 
in California, more than half were paid laborers. 

The labor problem of rural Mississippi, in striking contrast to that 
of California, centers about share-tenants, who are largely croppers 
furnishing only their labor and receiving pay in the form of a share 
of the crop. Of all Mississippi farms, 62.5 per cent were operated 
by tenants (including croppers) who paid rentals “other than cash”; 
43.3 per cent, representing tenancy at its lowest form, were operated 
by croppers (see Table IV). In Iowa only 25.9 per cent of all farms 
were operated by “‘other than cash” tenants, and in California only 
7.8 per cent. These dramatic contrasts are presented graphically in 
Charts 4 and 5. In Mississippi the cropper is at the center of the 
problem; in California it is the wage laborer. 

The tenuousness of the connection of California farm laborers with 
the farm is further emphasized by their residence. While 74.4 per cent 
of paid farm laborers in Mississippi and 77.4 per cent in Iowa resided 
on the farm in 1930, only 43.5 per cent resided on the farm in Cali- 
fornia (see Table V). In Mississippi 5.2 per cent, and in Iowa 7.6 per 
cent of paid farm laborers had urban residence. But in California 
28.6 per cent were urban. 

California agriculture, then, has built up a rural proletariat, partly 
of alien race, propertyless, and without ties, protective or otherwise, to 
the soil which it tills. The delta farms of Mississippi, by contrast, 
operate with a variant of the ante-bellum plantation system, relying on 
share tenants who are housed and “‘furnished’”’ on the farm, and who 
are stable throughout the crop year. 

The laborer of California who works in its characteristic intensive 
crops is subject tc regular unemployment caused by highly seasonal 
demand for his labor. A recent study* covering 33 important California 
counties shows demand for labor which at its slack in January is only 
23.4 per cent of the peak demand of September. Even when total 
demand for farm labor in the state is strong, the peaks of individual 


8 California State Relief Administration, Division of Research, “Survey of agricultural 
labor requirements in California, 1935," December, 1935. 
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CHART 4 CHART 5 


PERCENTAGE OF PAID FARM PERCENTAGE OF ALL FARMS 

- LABORERS, OF ALL PERSONS - OPERATED ON OTHER THAN 

GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN A CASH RENTAL (MAINLY ON 
AGRICULTURE SHARES) 

| UNITED STATES, CALIFORNIA, | UNITED STATES, CALIFORNIA, 

IOWA AND MISSISSIPPI, 1930 IOWA AND MISSISSIPPI, 1930 
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crop demands are so short and so irregular that laborers are obliged 
to lose time moving from ranch to ranch, or area to area. Since local 
supplies of labor are not, and should not be, adequate to meet peak 
demands, high mobility has become a necessary characteristic of those 
who “follow the crops.” 

Typical illustrations of the situations which require that laborers 
shall move are presented in Table VI and Chart 6. The demand for 
labor in production of 100 acres of cotton ranges from nothing in 
April to 300 man days in October. In May one man by working every 
day could plant and tend 100 acres of cotton, but in October he could 
not do the work on 10 acres. Similar irregularities in labor requirements 
characterize production of raisin grapes. 


For purposes of comparison, data on labor employed in production 
of barley are also included in Table VI and Chart 6. These show that 
complete mechanization practically wipes out demand for labor. 

Not only does total demand for farm labor rise annually and 
regularly to a peak something like four times as great as the low point, 
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TABLE VI 
EsTIMATED MAN Days, BY MONTHS, REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 100 ACRES OF 
BARLEY, OF COTTON, AND OF GRAPES IN CALIFORNIA* 








Extensive Crop Intensive Crops 





Barley Cotton Raisin Grapes 





172 


9 
30 
8 


48 
44 50 
67 202 
40 58 
39 4 

100 
300 


66 150 





903 1,077 

















* These figures are computed from estimates gathered originally for annual cost analyses 
only. Nevertheless, they are useful as illustrations for the present purposes. 


CHART 6 


MAN~DAYS, BY MONTHS, REQUIRED IN THE CULTIVATION AND HARVESTING 
OF 100 ACRES OF BARLEY, OF COTTON, AND OF RAISIN GRAPES 


RAISIN GRAPES [ BARLEY | COTTON 


| 
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and not only do peak demands of individual crops occur at different 
times, but crop acreages often change greatly from year to year. The 
extent to which this takes place may be illustrated by peas, which 
require large numbers of pickers. Acreages of peas in 1928, 1931, and 
1935 are shown by Table VII. In Imperial County acreage rose from 
9,000 in 1928 to 12,000 in 1931, and fell to 8,800 in 1935. San Luis 
Obispo County, which produced practically no peas before 1926, har- 
vested 4,450 acres in 1928, practically the same amount in 1931, then 
increased to 10,100 acres, the next year. These shifts are fairly common 
and force migrant laborers to follow ever-varying routes. 


Even more serious dislocations of laborers are caused when an 
important crop abandons an area and moves elsewhere. Cotton has 
done this (see Table VIII and Chart 7). 


In 1909 commercial cotton production was barely started in Imperial 
Valley on the Mexican border. Two years later 9,217 bales were ginned. 
In 1918 nearly 58,000 bales were ginned. Ever since 1930, the number 
of bales ginned annually has been less than it was in 1911. The 


complete rise and fall of cotton in Imperial Valley occurred within the 
span of two decades. Coachella and Palo Verde Valleys (Riverside 
County) also in southern California, exhibit the same trends, though 


in less pronounced degree. 


Decline of cotton production in Imperial and Riverside counties was 
followed almost immediately by tremendous expansion in the San 
Joaquin Valley of central California. In 1918 when Imperial production 
was at its peak, only 135 bales were ginned in the San Joaquin. In 
1934, when peak production of 239,585 bales was attained in the San 
Joaquin, only 3,186 bales were ginned in Imperial. 


This movement of cotton out of Imperial Valley and its expansion 
in the San Joaquin greatly increased the need for seasonal labor in the 
latter area and diminished it in the former. Cotton picking occurs in 
the fall during the very months when migrants had been leaving the 
San Joaquin to return to southern California. Introduction of the cotton 
harvest, therefore, by extending the season of available work in that 
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TABLE VIII 
BALES OF COTTON GINNED IN CALIFORNIA, BY AREAS, 1909-35 

Year California Imperial Riverside San Joaquin 

County County Valley 
1909 —— 6 itdeceny “SED DeGéueease nh sewem 
19.0 —n- “ 2 wegen, Jn, Seeee. i, -coeeba 
1911 9,817 oe. © “tice Wo teenee 
1912 7,934 es BA tecive CB ‘enesea 
1913 22,411 et. ££) “ees 2 wnears 
1914 48,374 ee ” ~agesge i sensu 
1915 28,586 i Sr: a 
1916 43,664 Pe <n. hee 2 -wealins 
1917 58,974 52,939 ae = ph ama 
1918 71,479 57,750 13,594 135 
1919 59,082 39,082 17,095 2,905 
1920 77,892 49,981 18,740 8,782 
1921 34,809 22,604 10,414 1,791 
1922 28,473 18,844 8,045 . 1,584 
1923 55,3 .3 28,806 16,979 9,528 
1924 79,938 28,247 15,669 36,022 
1925 122,260 24,395 18,445 78,395 
1926 128,835 13,747 17,537 96,828 
1927 89,998 8,185 13,299 67,942 
1928 171,042 15,713 13,499 138,688 
1929 254,126 11,543 13,454 227,637 
1930 256,337 6,725 10,771 238,841 
1931 171,238 2,642 8,264 160,332 
1932 124,361 ° ° 119,373 
1933 210,682 2,194 ° 202,902 
1934 251,523 3,186 8,752 239,585 
1935 232,725 3,970 7,687 221,068 




















* Included only in state total so as to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


valley, induced many migratory laborers to change their base to that 
area. And still other laborers—Negroes, whites, and Mexicans—came 
from other parts of California, from other states, and from Mexico to 


settle. 


Thus, quite independently of low earnings, crop mobility and crop 
fluctuations constitute real hazards to home ownership, which hordes 
of farm workers can ill afford to risk. 


Reorganization of crop plantings in order to regularize demand for 
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TABLE IX 


MONTHLY CARLOT SHIPMENTS OF LETTUCE FROM MARICOPA COUNTY, 
ARIZONA, IMPERIAL AND MONTEREY COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA, 1934* 

















Counties 
Months U.S. 
Maricopa Imperial Monterey Total 

January....... 139 3,673 3 3,815 4,412 
February...... 208 a errs 3,488 3,917 
|. ae 2,791 741 104 3,536 4,325 
I ia os ae wea 2 ieee 3,337 3,714 5,051 
Diccwercith s6644% 0 seaben 2,374 2,374 3,696 
SE ccusdkinde ascich” © senaes 1,874 1,874 3,046 
DEc@cititeu becsee, panes 2,104 2,104 3,510 
Riesscccak “sasaca “H ctewun 1,989 1,989 2,976 
ME sical scteas % Sateaan 2,485 2,485 2,956 
est anieak | i wiwwes 2,963 2,963 3,478 
November... .. - © iewaus 2,304 2,309 3,471 
December... . . 1,177 103 559 1,839 3,520 

TOTAL... 4,697 7,797 20,096 32,590 44,158 























* These three counties ship 73.8 per cent of all carlots of lettuce in the United States. 
Distance by highway from Phoenix (Maricopa County) to El Centro (Imperial County) 
258 miles; from El Centro to Salinas (Monterey County) 542 miles; from Phoenix to 
Salinas 740 miles. 


farm labor, and so to stabilize it, has long been urged in California. 
But considerations of market, soil, and climate, rather than conservation 
of labor power and the human resources of the laborer, continue to 
govern. On the whole they impede stabilization. 


A smooth flow of western carlot shipments of lettuce to the markets 
of the country has been achieved by staggered plantings. In the Salinas 
Valley (Monterey County) this has lengthened the work season to 
eight months, from April to November, inclusive. But it has also 
created a sharp two-months’ peak in Imperial Valley in January and 
February, and two other sharp peaks have been created in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona, in March and December, respectively. Large num- 
bers of lettuce workers in the field and in packing sheds are thus 
impelled to migrate from area to area to meet these local peaks of 
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lettuce production, which result from the effort to attain an even flow 
to market. Some workers appear in all three areas, which are 750 miles 
apart, during a single year; others work in only one or two of these 
valleys as part of a cycle of migration which includes other crops and 
areas as well. 


The development of car refrigeration and other modern methods of 
producing for a national market has enormously increased the demand 
for migratory laborers. It has not achieved stability for them. Indeed, 
insecurity pervades the careers of growers as well. 


In order to meet the needs of California crops, then, and so to eke 
out a living, scores of thousands of men, women, and children in 
California live part or all of the year literally ‘‘on wheels.” In April, 
1927, the California Department of Education enumerated 37,000 
migratory children. During August of that same year 11,500 Mexican 
laborers and their families were counted moving north by motor vehicle 
over the Ridge Route into the San Joaquin Valley. Many more moved 
than were counted. The best present estimates place the number of 
men, women, and children who migrate at some time during the year 
to work in the crops at 150,000 or perhaps more. 


From Imperial Valley the migrants follow the harvests to the San 
Joaquin, Santa Clara, and Sacramento valleys, a distance of from 360 
to 500 miles by air line and longer by road. Within each valley they 
must move about from crop area to crop area, and from field to field. 
In August most of them converge on the San Joaquin Valley for the 
grape harvest, and for cotton picking, which overlaps and follows the 
peak in grapes. There, when the harvests are over, and in the small 
town and urban slum areas of the state, they await in partial or 
complete idleness, the opening of the next season. 


Throughout their migrations they must set their route in accordance 
with annually revised decisions of the growers and the caprice of nature 
which producés a small or an abundant crop. They accept idleness or 
employment as they find it. A streak of warm weather advances the 
ripening of fruit or the opening of cotton bolls; cold retards them. 
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Either way, the meager income of the fruit tramp is affected. The 
numbers of his competitors are uncontrolled and are affected by a 
variety of factory not only in California, but in a half dozen Western 
States where drought or prosperity may release or retain thousands of 
potential migrants. Production control may bring better prices and 
better wages to those employed, but fruit let fall to the ground yields 
no earnings to pickers. A rise in market price for a day and the harvest 
proceeds furiously; a sag in price and it slackens or stops. A blight 
which affects market grade, even if edibility is unimpaired, and there 
is no harvest. Rain at the wrong time and the result is the same. 
Hundreds of miles may have been traversed in vain. 


The growth of intensive agriculture, then, with highly capitalized, 
large-scale farming methods and concentrated ownership, huge total 
payments to farm laborers, has given California an industrialized agri- 
culture, a system of open-air food factories, it might be called. Nearly 
six per cent of the farms of California are operated by managers, which 
is six times as high as the national average. Wage relations are highly 
developed, and gang labor is employed, with foremen and subforemen. 
Elaborate piece rates are set up, with bonus payments. Farmers’ agents 
recruit and distribute laborers, extremely few of whom belong to the 
family of the farm operator. Incipient labor organizations have arisen, 
and bitter strikes have been conducted. The state maintains labor 
commissioners who aid rural laborers to collect unpaid wages, just as 


they aid urban workers. 


The family farm, which still expresses the national ideal, is subordi- 
nate in California to the influence of agriculture on an industrialized 


pattern. 





The Japanese Rural Community 


Fred R. Yoder 


-™ SOCIOLOGISTS in the United States have had good oppor- 
tunities to compare American rural communities with those of the 
leading European countries. A number of our rural sociologists have 
studied and traveled in Europe. Books and journals in the several 
European languages have afforded access to some understanding of 
European rural communities for those rural sociologists who have not 
had the opportunity to travel and study in Europe. The voluminous 
Source Book on rural sociology by Sorokin, Zimmermann, and Galpin 
brought to rural sociologists in the United States a rich mine of in- 
formation on rural social life and problems in European countries. 


But rural sociologists in the United States have had few opportunities 
to compare rural communities in this country with those of the Orient. 
The distance to the Orient is so great that few American rural sociolo- 
gists have been able to travel and study in the Oriental countries. The 
lack of an understanding of the Oriental languages has prevented rural 
sociologists of the United States from gaining a knowledge of Oriental 
rural communities through books and journals. Oriental sociologists 
have only recently begun to study their rural communities, and the 
results of their studies have not yet appeared in our journals and 
literature in rural sociology. 

As rural economist and sociologist for the Laymen’s Foreign Mission 
Inquiry, the author of this article had an opportunity to study Japanese 
rural social life for 10 months, and to make brief general surveys of 


Fred R. Yoder is professor and head of the department of sociology in the State College 
of Washington. 
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14 Japanese rural communities." The surveys were made with the 
assistance of two Japanese interpreters, who were university graduates 
in agricultural economics and rural sociology. The author was assisted 
in the preparation of the survey schedules used in the study of the 
communities by several of the leading Japanese agricultural economists 
and rural sociologists, men familiar with Japanese rural communities. 
About two weeks were spent in each rural community gathering the 
data. The general data on Japanese agriculture were taken from various 
reports of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


The convenient rural community unit for study in Japan is the mura. 
This is both a natural and a civil administrative unit. Some years ago, 
when the present Japanese government was established and the mura 
made the local civil administrative unit, the natural geographic bounda- 
ries were followed as far as possible in establishing the local political 
administrative units. At the present time the mura can be regarded 
essentially as natural communities as well as political administrative 
communities, though modern means of transportation and communica- 
tion are bringing a disparity between the natural and political commu- 
nities. 

The mura is a rather self-sufficient rural unit containing the mura 
government hall and offices, a 10- to 20-room elementary school, a 
dozen or more Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples, a post office, small 
trading shops, buildings and headquarters of farmers’ co-operative 
societies, and various types of fellowship and amusement-center facili- 
ties and buildings. Geographically the average mura is somewhat 
smaller than an American township or town, though the population is 
several times as large. There are more than 10,000 of these mura in 
Japan. The farm households of a mura are usually clustered in several 
small hamlets or villages called aza. One of the aza is usually of 
considerable size and has become the chief trading and social center of 

1 The author is indebted to Harper and Brothers for permission to use data from his 
monograph, ‘‘Rural Missions in Relation to Their Economic and Sociological Background,” 


for this article. For full report, see Laymen’s Mission Inquiry Fact-finder’s Report—]apan, 
Vol. VI, Supplementary Series, Part Two, pp. 49-100, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1933). 
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the mura. In the 14 mura studied by the author, there was an average 
of 9.5 aza pet mura. 


The very small size of farms makes the Japanese mura, or rural 
community, a compact social unit. The average size of farms for all 
Japan is only 2.7 acres, and 35 per cent of the farms are less than 1.2 
acres, 85 per cent under five acres, and only 1.3 per cent Gver 12 acres. 
The farm households of the aza constitute intimate neighborhoods of 
the village type. The peasants go back and forth to their little plots 
of rice fields to work. The ownership and tenure of the land are so 
fragmented that the average farm of 2.7 acres is composed of an 
average of 19 different, separate plots. The peasants necessarily waste 
much of their time traveling from plot to plot. 


The density of the population makes for intense neighborliness and 
for a large amount of community co-operation. The Japanese peasant 
families are voluntarily bound together in little groups of five house- 
holds each for purposes of mutual help and protection. During the 


planting, harvesting, and threshing of the rice, groups of families are 
often seen helping one another. The distribution and use of the water 
supply for flooding the rice fields require a high degree of co-operation. 
The density of the population has also been an important factor in the 
development of farm organizations, co-operative societies, and other 
community enterprises. 


As in all rural communities, the land and tenure system of Japanese 
agriculture affects the structure and the social relationships of the rural 
community. Japan emerged from the feudal system of land tenure 
within the memory of men still living. As late as 1873, most of the 
agricultural land was held by a relatively small number of landlords, 
and the great mass of rural dwellers worked as serfs on the land. But 
in 1873 the feudal lords were compelled to surrender their lands to the 
Imperial Government for bonds. The government then undertook to 
redistribute the land among the workers on the soil. While land has 
been made a marketable economic good and can now be bought and 
sold, its sale, purchase, and inheritance are so restricted by law, that it 
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changes hands or families only with the greatest difficulty. The in- 
flexible land and tenure system holds the Japanese rural community 
to a rather rigid cultural pattern. 


While lordship and serfdom have been abolished, tenure relation- 
ships of landlord and tenants still retain some of the feudal character- 
istics. Only 31 per cent of Japanese peasants are full owners; 42 per 
cent are part owners, and 27 per cent are tenants. A large number of 
the landlords are absentees. A rather sharp class feeling has developed 
between landlords and tenants in many communities during the last 
quarter of a century. These rural communities have experienced strug- 
gles between landlords and tenants over the amount of rents paid in 
various tenure rights and privileges. Landlords and tenants have 
organized for defensive and offensive purposes. Many communities 
have been the scenes of open, violent conflict between organized tenants 
and the representatives and agents of the landlords. 


In theory, contract has been substituted for status in landlord-tenant 
relationships. As a matter of fact, however, many semifeudal customs 
survive, that make the relationship between landlords and tenants one 
of status. In this transition from a relationship of status to contract, 
many old rights and privileges come into question and dispute. Land- 
lords find great resistance on the part of tenants to changes they wish 
to make. The tenants still demand from landlords certain paternal 
obligations, which are inconsistent in a system of contractual tenure 
relationship. Community harmony is destroyed in many rural com- 
munities by these intense landlord-tenant conflicts. 


The typical Japanese rural community is highly organized. Every 
community has from 10 to 20 social and economic organizations. One 
of the most interesting to the American rural sociologist is the local 
Agricultural Society found in practically every rural community. This 
is a quasi-public organization supported by taxes levied by the local 
government. The local Agricultural Society is a cellular unit of the 


gteat Imperial Agricultural Society, national in its scope and organiza- 
tion. The functions of the local Agricultural Society are to sponsor 
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and support local agricultural technicians, to provide contacts between 
farmers and technicians, to arrange discussions and lectures on agrti- 
cultural subjects, and to promote co-operative buying, selling, and 
utilization societies. The effective production of both rice and silk, the 
two chief Japanese agricultural products, has become quite technical. 
Probably the agriculture of no other country has become so dependent 
on technical knowledge and skill as that of Japan. Each rural com- 
munity has one or more agricultural technicians to advise farmers. 
There were over 11,000 of these agricultural technicians in Japan in 
1930. The local Agricultural Society is the unit through which the 
agricultural technician functions. The thousands of local units consti- 
tute an articulate national organization for making the needs of agri- 
culture felt in the government and the parliament. The results of the 
160 local, provincial, and national agricultural experimental stations 
are relayed to the farmers largely through the local Agricultural So- 
cieties and the agricultural technicians whom they employ. 


The Japanese peasant farmer must make every penny count; there- 
fore, practically every rural community has its co-operative buying, 
selling, utilizing, and credit societies. More than half of the Japanese 
farmers are members of one or more co-operative societies. The small 
local societies are federated into provincial and national associations. 
Products sold by the co-operative societies are rice, wheat, barley, beans, 
fresh vegetables, fruits, cocoons, raw silk, dairy products, and some 
livestock. The consumers’ co-operatives purchase tools, seeds and seed- 
lings, silkworm eggs, cereals, salt, sugar, saki, fish, petroleum, and 
clothing. The utility societies are organized to own and operate rice 
cleaners, barley crushers, milling and threshing machines, silk mills, 
gas and petroleum motors, special sericulture equipment, and other 
minor utilities, all of » hich are too expensive for the peasant farmers 
to own individually. 

Assisting in the promotion and organization of co-operative societies 
is the Central Union of Co-operative Societies, with national head- 
quarters in Tokyo and various representatives in the 48 provincial 
capitals. The Central Union gives a one-year course in Tokyo to train 
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experts, managers, leaders, and promoters, for the co-operative societies. 
Representatives of the Central Union at the provincial capitals offer 
brief courses lasting for a few weeks each year for the benefit of the 
managers of the local societies. The Japanese government also assumes 
a sort of paternalistic attitude towards co-operatives through the ap- 
pointment of several co-operative specialists in each province whose 
duties are to assist in the organization of co-operatives and to gather 
data for the government on the co-operative movement. 


In every Japanese rural community are to be found local units of the 
five following social organizations: the Red Cross, the Ex-Soldiers’ 
League, the Ladies’ Patriotic League, the Young Women’s Association, 
and the Young Men’s Association. The Red Cross is the main charity 
organization of the community and serves a much needed purpose in a 
country where earthquakes, fires, floods, and, occasionally, famines are 
disastrous. The Ladies’ Patriotic League and the Ex-Soldiers’ League 
are propaganda organizations, closely tied up with the national army 
and navy leagues, and reflect the military inclinations of Japanese 
national leaders. However, these organizations serve a fellowship 
function in the rural communities. The Young Men’s and the Young 
Women’s Associations are promoted by the government for the os- 
tensible purpose of fostering physical, intellectual, and moral culture. 
In reality, however, these two government-sponsored youth organiza- 
tions are propaganda organizations to maintain the status quo, create 
respect and loyalty for the Imperial Household, support the army and 
navy, and oppose ail new movements demanding economic, political, 
and social changes, and, especially, to warn youth against the ‘‘new 
dangerous thoughts” that threaten to undermine the Empire. 


The local units of these two youth organizations meet frequently. 
In the larger villages they have buildings of their own. They are the 
main fellowship organizations for young men and women, though they 
meet separately and furnish no opportunities for associations between 
the sexes. Provincial and national meetings of the associations to which 
the local associations send representatives are held annually. They are 
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most effective organizations for nationwide governmental indoctrination 
of youth. 


While the Japanese rural people are fairly religious, their religions 
do not assume the formal organization that the Christian religion has 
in the rural communities of Europe and the United States. Worship 
is rather by families and individuals than by groups. There is no 
religious sabbath day specially set aside for worship. The peasants 
appear before their little Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples at their 
own personal convenience, maybe on their way out or back to their 
fields, or on their way to shop, or at almost any time. Worship by a 
few bows and signs is finished in a few seconds or minutes, and a small 
contribution left for the priest. The Buddhist and Shinto priests in the 
rural communities tend to live secluded lives and usually have little to 
do with the social life and activities of the people. The 14 rural 
communities studied by the author had an average of 7.3 Buddhist 
temples, and 9.5 Shinto shrines. A peasant is often both a Buddhist 
and a Shintoist. 


Only on certain festival, holiday, and patriotic occasions, is there a 
manifestation of communal worship at the shrines and temples. But 
these are likely to be large community events for the peasants. All 
work ceases and the whole community turns out. Sometimes the celebra- 
tions last for several days or a week. Various activities are carried on, 
including worship, feasting, drinking, folk-dancing, plays, pageantry, 
games, and races. On the chief patriotic days all the school children 
march to certain shrines and are addressed by priests or other public 
speakers, and are implored to reverence and respect their ancestors and 
the emperor and his family. The government has been for years trying 
to make the Shinto religion, which is the original Japanese religion and 
still strongest in the rural communities, a patriotic cult for creating 
loyalty to the emperor. 

The rural schools also play a significant part in the social organiza- 


tion of the Japanese rural communities. The rural elementary schools 
are of large size, usually having from 10 to 20 teachers and from 500 
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to 1,000 pupils. The superintendents of the schools are highly respected 
by the peasants of the community and are quite often leaders in various 
community activities and organizations. The school buildings are used 
very frequently for meetings by the different associations and societies. 
Most of the rural communities have an Educational Association made 
up of all the adults of the community, to help promote education and 
to assist teachers and school officials with their problems. Many of the 
rural schools give courses in agriculture for young adults, who cannot 
attend the technical secondary agricultural schools which are located 
in the larger towns where students must board to attend. 


There is little organized recreation in the Japanese rural community. 
The old annual and semiannual harvest festivals, New Year's celebra- 
tions, and various holiday observances afford an opportunity for certain 
types of communal recreation. Some of the festival celebrations are 
occasions for heavy drinking and carousing, and, in some of the remote 
rural communities, for miscellaneous sexual relations among the young 
people. According to the customs of the rural communities, young men 
and women are not allowed to associate in mixed gatherings or as 
couples, even for courtship. Consequently, the larger rural villages 
have various commercial recreational houses, that are frequented by the 
young men, and in which saki (hard liquor) is served, and entertain- 
ment afforded by geisha girls, many of whom are prostitutes. 


The Japanese rural community is especially politically minded. This 
is in part a reflection of the general state consciousness that has de- 
veloped among all the Japanese people as a result of a paternal benevo- 
lence on the part of the government and a rising, aggressive nationalism. 
But the mura governments touch the life of the peasants in many places, 
and make them highly conscious of their local government. The mura 
government is composed of an elective council of 12 men, a mayor 
elected by the council, and from four to eight clerks and minor adminis- 
trative officials appointed by the council and the mayor. The local 
government is both an administrative unit for the national and provin- 
cial governments, and a local self-governing institution within powers 
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and functions prescribed by the provincial and national governments. 
The national government requires the provincial and local governments 
to collect annually many different kinds of statistics. In carrying out 
this required function, the local rural governments are unusually in- 
quisitive with the peasants. A large amount of information on agricul- 
ture, population, co-operative societies, schools, shrines and temples, 
and other local community enterprises is gathered annually in the local 
government offices. 


The local government of the mura is closely tied in with the agricul- 
ture of the community. The mayor is quite often the president of the 
local Agricultural Society, or of one or more of the co-operative so- 
cieties. The agricultural technician has his office in the local government 
building, and the farmers are in frequent contact with him at his office. 
Local landlord-tenant disputes are usually discussed and settled at the 
local government building, often with the assistance of the council and 
the mayor. Local roads, bridges, water rights, sanitation, support of 
schools, and the care of dependent and delinquent persons are matters 
of determination and regulation by the mura council. Frequently the 
peasants gather at the local government buildir.g to protest against 
policies they dislike and to present grievances. They have learned 
through their local government the value of joint action and national 
articulation in bringing pressure to bear on the central government for 


the achievement of agricultural objectives. 


While the industrial revolution has been effecting far-reaching 
changes in the social organization of Japanese cities, it has so far pro- 
duced no significant changes in the structure and functions of the 
Japanese rural community. The very limited amount of arable land 
and the rapid increase in the rural population have prevented the 
extensive use of energy-saving machines and tools in agriculture. Only 
one peasant out of four owns a horse or a cow. Hoe agriculture is still 
predominant. The chief changes that have taken place in Japanese 
agriculture have been in the increase of scientific methods of cultivation, 


selection and improvement of varieties of plants, yields per acre, and 
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development of agricultural associations and co-operative societies. The 
social organization of the Japanese rural community has changed little 


in many years. Japan as a nation, therefore, presents a strange contrast 
of almost medieval rural communities alongside modern machine-made 
cities. 





Rural Families on Relief 


Thomas C. McCormick 


;* PAPER is a brief summary of a survey’ of rural* families receiving 
relief from State Emergency Relief Administrations, made in the winter 
of 1933-34, in 19 states and 47 counties by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration.* The purpose of the study was to learn more 
about the people who were dependent on public relief in the chief 
commercial farming regions of the country. The sample was inadequate 
to represent the country as a whole, so that the interest of the investi- 
gation lies in the comparisons it affords between fairly large relief and 
non-relief populations,‘ in several important regions, as of the month 
of October 1933. 

The great bulk of the families receiving relief were unknown to local 
relief agencies, where any existed, before 1932. Very few families with 
male heads, who made up nearly nine-tenths of the total rural relief 
load, had ever been public charges before the beginning of the major 
economic depression in 1930. It is probable, however, that a somewhat 


T. C. McCormick is professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 

1 For the complete report, see Comparative Study of Rural Relief and Non-Relief 
Households, by Thomas C. McCormick, Research Monograph II, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Division of Social Research, Washington, D.C., 1935. 

2 Outside centers with 2,500 or more inhabitants. 

® Counties surveyed, by areas: (1) Old-South-Cotton: Dallas and Limestone, Alabama; 
Cleveland and Lee, Arkansas; Anson, North Carolina; (II) Dairy: Green, Wisconsin; 
Cecil, Frederick, and Dorchester, Maryland; Tompkins and Wayne, New York; (III) 
Corn-and-Hog: Wright and Poweshiek, Iowa; Fayette and Logan, Ohio; (IV) Wheat: 
Meade and Gray, Kansas; Baca, Colorado; Spink and Walworth, South Dakota; (V) 
Southwest-Cotton: Hill and Runnels, Texas; Cleveland and Payne, Oklahoma; (VI) To- 
bacco: Todd and Madison, Kentucky; Sampson and Pitt, North Carolina; (VII) Middlesex 
and Worcester, Massachusetts; (VIII) Cut-Over: Marathon and Sawyer, Wisconsin; 
(IX) Cash-Grain: Miner, South Dakota; Linn and Norton, Kansas; (X) Mountain: 
Elbert and Larimer, Colorado; Utah, Sanpete, and Duchesne, Utah; (XI) New Mexico: 
Guadalupe and Socorro; (XII) Oregon: Tillamook, Clatsop, and Marion; (XIII) Cali- 
fornia: Contra Costa and Riverside. 

45,600 rural relief households and about 11,200 non-relief households were included. 
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larger proportion of families would have had a relief record before 
1930 if more adequate relief-giving facilities had existed in the rural 
areas at that time. 


The heads of families on relief were not unemployed to a signifi- 
cantly greater extent than the heads of families not on relief, prior to 
1930. In the six-year pre-depression period from November 1, 1923 
to October 31, 1929, the male heads of families receiving relief in 
October 1933 were unemployed an average of 1.4 months annually— 
about 12 per cent of the time—but only two weeks more than the non- 
relief heads, who were unemployed about eight per cent of the time. 
Moreover, these small differences were apparently due chiefly to the 


TABLE I 
PER CENT OF TIME MALE HEADS OF RURAL RELIEF AND NON-RELIEF 
HOUSEHOLDS WERE UNEMPLOYED DURING THE PERIODS NOVEMBER 1, 
1923-OCTOBER 31, 1933; NOVEMBER 1, 1923-OcTOBER 31, 1929; 
NOvEMBER 1, 1929-OcTOBER 31, 1933 








Per Cent of Time Male Heads Were Employed 





Nov. 1, 1923- Nov. 1, 1923- Nov. 1, 1929- 
Last Usual Occupation Oct. 31, 1933 Oct. 31, 1929 Oct. 31, 1933 





Non- Non- Non- 
Relief | Relief | Relief | Relief | Relief | Relief 





16 12 

7 5 
15 10 
Non-Agricultural 16 7 
No Usua Occupation....... 70 80 


























unequal ages of the relief and non-relief heads, there being relatively 
more young heads in the relief group who were not old enough to be 
employed during the earlier part of the six-year period. 


In the depression period from November 1, 1929 through October 


31, 1933, on the other hand, the heads of families that appeared on 
relief rolls in October 1933 suffered severely increased unemployment, 
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or an average of 2.6 months annually, roughly 22 per cent of the time; 
whereas heads of non-relief families reported almost no average in- 
crease in unemployment. This striking divergence between relief and 
non-relief heads since the beginning of the depression occurred in every 
usual occupation, although it was less in some occupations than in 
others. 

Similarly, 34 per cent of all relief households, in contrast to only 
eight per cent of non-relief households, had no member employed in 
October 1933. 

Only in exceptional cases was underemployment or unemployment 
among relief families due to lack of apparently employable members 
seeking work. Although twice as large a proportion of relief as of 
non-relief households had no workers of either sex,> in both groups 
the proportion was small—eight per cent and four per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Except in the drought-stricken states of the Northwest, where a 
considerable proportion of all farmers were often forced onto relief 
rolls, farmers receiving public relief tended to be of the underequipped, 
marginal type, and other rural families receiving relief were usually 
those that had smaller earnings and scantier resources than their neigh- 
bors in normal times,® as well as during the depression. 


Sixty-six per cent of the families receiving public relief, and 92 per 
cent of their non-relief neighbors, reported earnings in October, 1933. 
In two-thirds of all relief cases, therefore, relief was given to supple- 
ment rather than to replace family earnings. This indicates that the 
chief reason for the presence of families on relief in these rural areas 
was not unemployment, but wxderem ployment, in the sense of employ- 
ment that returned earnings inadequate for self-support. 

5 Any person 16 years of age or over employed, or previously employed and seeking 
work, in October 1933, exclusive of unemployed persons 60 years of age and over, was 
considered a worker. 

® The method of choosing the non-relief sample in this study, namely, the selection of 
the two nearest self-supporting neighbors of each relief case, resulted in such a strong 
tendency to equalize the proportions of racial and nativity groups between the relief and 


non-relief samples that comparisons between them have little significance, and are not 
given here. 
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This is further shown by the meagerness of the earnings of relief 
families as compared with those of non-relief families. Male heads of 
relief households, other than farm operators, who were employed in 
October, 1933 earned during that month less than one-third as much 
as their non-relief neighbors, the average earnings being $26 and $82, 
respectively. It is interesting to notice further that the heads of house- 
holds that were on public relief in October, 1933 had earned about 30 
per cent less than the heads of non-relief households five years earlier 
in October, 1928 and again ten years earlier in October, 1923. Differ- 
ences in the age distribution of the two groups have little relation to 
these figures. 

In each of the areas surveyed, farmers on relief operated smaller 
farms than those of their non-relief neighbors, the former varying by 
area from a third to nearly nine-tenths the size of the latter, in terms 
of median acreages. 


In primarily agricultural counties, it is somewhat surprising to find 
that only a small majority of heads, in both relief and non-relief 


samples, was usually’ engaged in agriculture. 


Within the agricultural group most of the heads on relief were 
tenants other than share-croppers (23 per cent), with farm owners 
second (12 per cent), farm laborers third (11 per cent), and share- 
croppers fourth (5.5 per cent). When the proportions of these several 
classes in the relief group are compared with the non-relief, it is seen 
that, in spite of an unknown amount of matching when taking the 
non-relief sample, the relief rolls exerted a strong selective action on 
certain occupational classes. Farm owners were very much underrepre- 
sented on relief, while each of the other classes was overrepresented, 
particularly share-croppers, and to a somewhat less degree, farm la- 
borers and tenants. 

Passing to the 41 per cent of all male heads of relief households 
who were employed in industries other than agriculture, the greatest 

7 The “usual” occupation was defined as the last occupation at which the head was 


employed before October 1, 1929, and for not less than three years within the period 
November 1, 1923 to October 31, 1933. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LAST USUAL AND OCTOBER 1933 OCCUPATIONS 
OF MALE HEADS OF RURAL RELIEF AND Non RELIEF HOUSEHOLDS 








Last Usual Occupation October 1933 Occupation 





Relief Non- Relief Relief Non-Relief 





100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
43.4 


11. 


No Last Usual Occupation 
or Unemployed 7.8 




















* 4,883 Relief and 11,093 Non-Relief Male Heads. 


part (28 per cent) was found to fall in the class of semi-skilled and 
unskilled laborers. The next largest group, eight per cent, was made 
up of skilled laborers of various kinds. The so-called “white collar’ 
classes—clerical workers, proprietors, and professionals — composed 
only four per cent of all male heads on relief. The semi- and unskilled 
laborers occurred on relief rolls out of all proportion to their numbers 
in the non-relief population; but each of the other classes was under- 
represented on relief, the degree of underrepresentation consistently 
diminishing from the higher socio-economic classes to the lower. 

Of the households that contained one or more workers, those on 
relief averaged 2.6 dependents per worker, whereas those not on relief 
averaged only 1.7, and this ratio was about the same in each occupa- 
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tional category. That this difference was in the main a reflection of 
larger families in the relief population is suggested by the slight varia- 
tion in the number of workers per household. 


TABLE III 
PER CENT OF RURAL RELIEF AND NON-RELIEF HOUSEHOLDS WITH No 
WORKERS, WITH WORKERS BUT WITH NONE EMPLOYED, AND WITH 
No WOoRKERS NOR POTENTIAL WORKERS, BY SEX AND 
OCTOBER 1933 EMPLOYMENT OF HEAD 








Per cent of Per cent of Par 


Households Households with No 


Sex and Employment with No with Workers Workers nor 
of Head Workers but with None Potential 


Employed Workers 





Non- Non- 
Relief | Relief | Relief | Relief 





All Heads 28 


Male Heads 
po re 
Non-Agriculture - sa = “a ws sie 
Unemployed 14 12 32 


Female Heads 28 26 22 


























The rural households receiving relief in October 1933 were found 
to be larger than those of their non-relief neighbors, the average size 
being 4.8 and 4.0 persons, respectively.* This fact held true for house- 
holds with heads of the same age, within every occupational class except 
professionals, for each race and nativity group except Mexicans, and 
in all areas except New Mexico.° Single-person households and house- 
holds with five or more members occurred in the relief population rela- 
tively more often than in the non-relief.*° 

8 The relief and non-relief medians, less affected by extreme cases, were 4.0 and 3.0, 
respectively. 

® The samples of professionals on relief and of Mexicans were smail. 


10 No distinction is made between the terms “household” and “family” in this paper, 
except where the context makes the meaning clear. 
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TABLE IV 


AVERAGE SIZE OF RURAL RELIEF AND NON-RELIEF HOUSEHOLDS BY SEX AND 
UsuAL OCCUPATION OF HEAD, OCTOBER 1933 




















Average Size of Household 
Sex and Usual Occupation of Head 
Relief Non-Relief 

SPS. -bcctcednnnkewnsddsutentéseadnecenewel 4.8 4.0 
Ss xe cen are swwenka dane eoneniweheneen 4.9 4.1 
NS «n. cu nnakes eines ewenenwecddalecbeee 5.3 4.3 
i sain Sib arbi le ls. sl wh we racine Seo 5.1 4.1 
bet ebeweinudsdteabieeieseensaneeeen 5.7 4.7 
I 6 isd semaine peeriaeneaemeee in 5.6 4.9 
PE ake cncademaeeendanwacteneewes 4.7 3.7 
ES. hce's0kd.cneeeakenescdemneacens 4.8 4.0 
0 Ee ey eee 3.4 3.7 
556 ect se inh sk Sal: cs tia gctbnleor ea 4.1 3.7 
Pith. cctp chews been beuiéibeataeiaaduee 4.0 3.7 
I i 6 oe aie hate dak ame are §.1 4.2 
Semi- and Unskilled Labor.................... 4.9 4.1 
ee Re IIR, 6 odd cticcw sda eciaeacne@aenn 3.7 2.9 
acids ete eanianedns anenuwamceale 3.9 2.6 








Because it costs more to support a large family, it is to be expected 
that, where other things are equal, large families will be forced to 
apply for relief relatively more often than small ones. The assumption 
that large families are a badge of thriftlessness should be cautiously 
made in rural areas where birth-control practices are little known and 
where a small family is still more likely to result from a high death-rate 
than from the use of contraceptives. 


Four out of five of the rural families on relief may be called normal 
families, consisting of husband, wife, and children, or of husband and 
wife. The remaining one-fifth was composed of non-family persons and 
broken families, especially unattached men and the mother-children 
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type. In contrast with relief households, their non-relief neighbors 
included relatively fewer broken families and unattached persons, but 
also fewer families of husband, wife, and children, and more families 
of only husband and wife, these differences tending to hold in both 
farm and non-farm groups. The absence of many dependents was 
probably the chief explanation for the relative scarcity of husband-wife 
families on relief, with the factor of the age of the couple more or 


less involved. 


Among family heads youthfulness more often than old age was a 
factor that predisposed to relief. The most noticeable differences in the 
age distribution of relief and non-relief heads appeared in the groups 
under 25 years of age, relief families showing relatively more than 
twice as many heads in that age class as non-relief families. The non- 
relief sample contained practically as large a proportion of male heads 
65 years of age and over as the relief. Although old age made for 
unemployment, it frequently did not result in relief because it was 
accompanied by the accumulation of resources. 


Families with female heads comprised 13 per cent of relief house- 
holds and eight per cent of non-relief households. The lack of a male 
head was a serious handicap that helped to place a number of families 


on relief rolls. 


In all sections of the country surveyed, and in all age groups, the 
heads of households receiving relief had received less schooling than 
their non-relief neighbors. Nearly eight per cent of all relief heads 
had never attended school, in comparison with three per cent of the 
heads of households not receiving relief. Less than half of the heads 
of relief households, compared with two-thirds of their self-supporting 
neighbors, had completed grade school or better. As educational at- 
tainments advanced beyond those ordinarily obtained during the years 
of compulsory school attendance, the handicap of the heads of relief 
households increased. While only one out of 20 relief heads had been 
graduated from high school, one out of six non-relief heads were high 


school graduates. 
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Like their parents, children of relief families had been to school 
less than those from non-relief families. During the age of compulsory 
attendance only five per cent of the children in households receiving 
relief and three per cent of those in other households were not attend- 
ing school. As soon as this age was passed, however, relief children 
dropped out of school more rapidly than non-relief. The percentages 
completing grade school were 47 for relief and 61 for non-relief. The 
rates of graduation from high school differed still more widely. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the non-relief children 15 to 23 years of age had 
completed high school, compared with 11 per cent, or less than half 
as many, of the relief children. Whether the general educational stan- 
dard in any area was above or below average, relief children consistently 
received less schooling than their non-relief neighbors. 


It should be noted that the factor of occupational class was not held 
constant in comparing the amount of education between relief and 
non-relief groups. It is clear, however, that the relief rolls tended to 
select those rural families whose heads had the least education; and 
that this handicap in social equipment was being continued among the 
children of the poorer families. 


In every area, relief households were found to be slightly more 
mobile than non-relief households in the same occupational class. For 
all areas and groups combined in the ten-year period from November 
1, 1923 through October 31, 1933, 36 per cent of the relief as compared 
with 21 per cent of the non-relief households with male heads reported 
changes in residence across county lines. 


The rate in change of residence was little affected by the period of 
depression. 


In October, 1933, after four years of the depression, the highest 
rates of displacement of relief heads from the industries at which many 
were usually employed occurred in extraction of minerals, transporta- 
tion and communication, and manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
in the order given, and the lowest rates occurred in agriculture. Among 
non-felief heads also, extraction of minerals and manufacturing and 
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mechanical industries showed relatively high rates of displacement, and 
agriculture low rates. 


Farm owners revealed less change of personnel and less unemploy- 
ment than persons in any other occupation. Farm tenants showed only 
a little less. stability than owners. Share-croppers had a higher rate of 
occupational displacement than other farm operators, but less than 
that of farm laborers and of the several non-agricultural classes. 


Farm laborers in the relief and non-relief groups were at a disadvan- 
tage compared with farm operators of all tenures with respect both to 
retention of their usual occupation and to rate of re-employment. Yet 
a somewhat smaller proportion of farm laborers was unemployed than 
was true of most of the industrial classes. 


The findings of this survey permit an interpretation of why the 
families receiving emergency aid in rural areas in October, 1933 were 
on the relief rolls. The relief families for the most part were found to 
be simply a precipitate of the semi- and unskilled industrial and farm 
laboring classes and of the marginal farmers of normal times whose 
meager earnings and usually heavy burden of dependents never per- 
mitted them to accumulate resources with which to tide over a pro- 
longed period of underemployment such as overtook them after the 
onset of the depression. As the circle of underemployment widened and 
its period lengthened, the precipitate increased and included families 
somewhat higher on the economic scale. Thus a survey made at a 
later date would show an unknown number of the self-supporting 
families of the present study in the relief group. 


For these reasons, no clear distinction can be drawn between relief 
and non-relief types. In general, the characteristics of the families on 
relief were those of the socio-economic classes to which they belonged, 
and they differed from the characteristics of the non-relief families 
largely in proportion as the latter represented other classes. Within a 
given class, the families on relief tended to be those who had lost 
employment or had lost it earliest, and the marginal producers whose 
income stopped first. Of these latter families, those with the scantiest 
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reserves and those handicapped by the largest number of dependents, 
or in other ways, appeared on relief before the others. There is nothing 
in the data to suggest that a significant proportion of families received 
relief before their circumstances made it necessary. 


There may have been average differences between the families on 
relief and those not on relief which this study did not measure, e.g., 
differences in thrift or in intelligence. In the absence of information, 
such questions lend themselves only to speculation and emotional 
thinking. In comparison with the objective socio-economic forces dis- 
cussed above, they would seem at most to be supplementary. The 
evidence from the present study is quite clear that the rural families 
on emergency relief were primarily the victims of a vast, unplanned 
economic structure and its latest “fault.” 




















A Registration System as a Source of Data 


Concerning Internal Migration 


Conrad T aeuber 


a of internal migration in this country are continually handi- 
capped by the lack of materials which deal directly with either migra- 
tion or migrants. Immigration and emigration regulations provide 
records of all persons crossing national boundaries and thus yield direct 
observations of the movements as well as the persons making them. 
Within the United States, movement from one state to another proceeds 
entirely unhampered by immigration or emigration regulations, except 
in the isolated instances in which state, county, or municipal police have 
established themselves at the boundary lines in an effort to prevent 
“undesirables” from entering their territory and have escorted persons 
to the border with the invitation not to return. Some analyses can be 
and have been made of transients residing temporarily in transient 
camps, but such persons include only a small proportion of those in- 
volved in internal migrations during any given period. 


Except for localized studies of internal migrations, the chief source 
for analysis in this country has been the data provided by the census 
through its comparison of place of birth and place of residence at the 
time of enumeration. The studies of Population Redistribution, under 
the direction of Carter Goodrich, have recently demonstrated the possi- 
bilities and limitations of such data.’ The collaborators in this project 
analyzed these materials with admirable thoroughness and attempted 


Conrad Taeuber is agricultural economist in the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life, United States Department of Agriculture. 

1 See especially C. Warren Thornthwaite, Internal Migration in the United States 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934). 
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to extract from them every inference which was logically justified and 
of value. No matter how ably they are analyzed, such statistics can 
yield information concerning only the net result of many migrations; 
they cannot reveal fully the continual exchange of persons which is 
behind this net result. A person living in the state of his birth at the 
time of the enumeration is counted as a person who has not moved, 
even though he may have spent the major portion of his life in some 
other state or states. No record of movements within the state is 
secured. Tables comparing county of birth and county of residence, if 
feasible, would meet this objection only in part, for they would be 
limited to comparisons of residence at two points in time. Data to study 
the processes of internal migration in detail, or to secure an adequate 
description of the persons involved in the migrations, can be secured 
only by direct observations of migrants and migrations. 


THE GERMAN ‘“MELDEWESEN” 


Much more detailed information is available in those countries in 
which the movements of all individuals are a matter of record. In 
Germany, for example, the authorities attempt to keep a current record 
of the whereabouts of each individual. Each municipality has some 
provisions for recording the movements of persons moving into or out 
of its borders, residents changing their addresses within the munici- 
pality, and transients. The discussion which follows is concerned with 
persons who moved into or out of a municipality with the intention of 
changing their place of abode, and, therefore, excludes tourists and 
persons who moved about only within the municipality. It does include 
some persons who remained in the area for only a short time, i.e., 
persons who came with the expectation of securing employment and 
who left again after a temporary period. 


Persons moving into a municipality normally are required to register 
with the police within a few days after their arrival, filling out a 
prescribed form which shows: (1) date of moving into the munici- 
pality; (2) address within it; (3) surname and Christian name of the 
head of the household and of all members of the household; (4) date 
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of birth; (5) place of birth; (6) marital status; (7) orcupation and 
industry; (8) citizenship; (9) religious affiliation; (10) last place of 
residence; and (11) period of last residence within the municipality, 
if any. Persons leaving the municipality are required to fill out a 
similar blank, including intended place of residence instead of last 
previous residence. Registration of incoming migrants in most areas is 
nearly complete, but the registration of persons leaving an area nor- 
mally falls short of that standard. For administrative purposes the 
registration of migrants into the area is much more important than the 
registration of migrants away from it, and, obviously, it is difficult to 
enforce a regulation when the person to whom it applies is no longer 
within the jurisdiction of the competent administrative officials. 


The entire system was designed for administrative purposes, and all 
reports are made to the police. Where municipal statistical bureaus 
exist, the registration blanks are transmitted to them for tabulation and 
such analyses as may be deemed desirable. The major statistical use 
of these data has been in connection with current estimates of popula- 
tion for intercensal years. If the registration of births, deaths, and 
migrations is accurate, the population of an area may be computed at 
any time. The failure to enforce the regulation concerning registration 
at time of leaving as completely as that requiring registration at time 
of entering introduces a source of error, which has received some study 
by the bureaus themselves. The most common method of correcting 
for underregistration of outgoing migrants is to compute the change in 
population for a completed intercensal period. Since the number of 
births, deaths, and incoming migrants is known, it is an easy matter to 
compute the actual number of outgoing migrants. By comparing the 
result with the reported number, the proportionate amount of under- 
registration may be secured. The resulting correction factor is then 
applied to the years following the last census enumeration. Obviously, 
the factor as thus computed varies from place to place and from time 
to time. For the city of Kiel during the years 1927 to 1929, it is 
estimated that the number failing to report at time of leaving is equal 
to eight per cent of those who do make such reports. 
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MIGRANTS TO AND FROM A GERMAN CITY 


The data presented below are compiled from the Statistische Monats- 
berichte der Stadt Kiel for 1929. Separate analysis of the data for 1927 
and 1928 yielded essentially similar results. Although similar data are 
available for other German cities and for other years, the monthly 
reports from Kiel for the years 1927 to 1929 are the most detailed data 
which have become available to the author. Hence, they are presented 
as illustrative of the data available; the conclusions based on their 
analyses have been found to apply to other German cities as well.’ 


Table I shows the number of migrants to and from Kiel during 1929, 
classified by industrial groups and social classes. If the correction of 
eight per cen, mentioned previously, is applied to the number reported 
as moving out of the city during 1929, it appears that 27,314 persons 
moved out of the city. Since 24,995 persons moved into the city during 
that year, the excess of outgoing migrants amounted to 2,319 persons. 


It is clear that this excess of outgoing migrants alone does not 
adequately portray the currents of migration into and away from the 
city during the year, for here the excess of 2,300 outgoing migrants is 
the result of 52,300 migrations. The loss by migration is equal to only 
four per cent of the total number of migrations involved. Ravenstein’s 
theory of the approximately compensating countercurrent of migration 
clearly applies in this case. Data from 30 other large German cities, 
for ‘the years 1900 to 1929, indicate that the ratio of outgoing to 
incoming migrants was approximately as 97 to 100, and that the gain by 
migration in these cities was equal to nearly six per cent of the total 
number of migrations reported. 

The distinction between migrants and migrations made here is im- 


portant, for obviously it would be incorrect to assert that the gain by 
migration mentioned above amounts to six per cent of all migrants into 


2 For a detailed presentation see Conrad Taeuber, “Migration to and from Selected 
German Cities . . . An Analysis of the Data of the Official Registration System, (Melde- 
wesen) 1900-1929,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis on file in the Library of the University of 
Minnesota. A brief abstract of this was published in Proceedings of the International 
Congress for Studies on Population, 1X (Rome, 1931), 469-483. 
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or away from the city. As has been pointed out, there undoubtedly 
is considerable duplication of personnel in the incoming and outgoing 
migratory streams. In the case of Kiel, the extent of the duplication 
may be found only indirectly. More than 90 per cent of the persons 
who reported no occupation left during March and April or July and 
August, the months during which students leave the university for theit 
vacations. There is also a seasonal movement of unskilled laborers and 


TABLE I 
INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONS MOVING INTO 
AND OuT OF KIEL, 1929* 

















Moving Into Kiel Moving Out of Kielt 
Industrial Group or Social Class 
Number Percent | Number Per cent 
i a sian cacsnncnacscces 713 2.9 748 3.0 
Se Bett iin vevanansmannase 4169 16.7 4461 17.6 
C. Trade and Transporiation........ 3600 14.4 3760 14.9 
D. Government Service............. 1909 7.6 1981 7.8 
E. Health, Hygiene and Social Service 736 2.9 785 3.1 
F. Domestic Service and Day Labor.. 6523 26.1 5856 23.1 
Persons Reporting an Occupation..| 17650 70.6 17591 69.5 
G. No Qocmpntiens. ... ..ccccscvcccs 3516 14.1 4669 18.5 
D. cacuwaveevasusane canes 3829 15.3 3031 12.0 
RE ey eer ee pee rere 24995 100.0 25291 100.0 
Persons Reporting an Occupation. .... 17650 100.0 17591 100.0 
a. Proprietors, Managers and Officials 137 0.8 266 1.5 
Db. Salesied Workers. ........ccse<. 4466 25.3 5066 28.8 
SS eee rr 8100 45.9 7823 44.5 
d. Domestic Servants. ............ 4947 28 .0 4436 25.2 




















* Compiled from Statistische Monatsberichte der Stadt Kiel, Vol. XXI, Nos. 1-12, 1929. 
+ As reported—the number leaving is estimated to be eight per cent greater than the 
number reported. If it is assumed that eight per cent applies to each of the groups shown, 
the percentages apply to the number actually leaving as well as to the number given above. 
+ Includes rentiers, persons in institutions, students, persons not living with their fami- 
lies though supported by them, and others who do not have a gainful occupation. Unem- 
ployed persons are classified according to their usual occupations. 
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domestic servants: a movement out of the city when there is a demand 
for agricultural labor, and a movement into the city when the demand 
for agricultural laborers has decreased. A tabulation for the city of 
Basel, Switzerland, for the years 1911 to 1926, shows that between 
40 and 50 per cent of the persons leaving that city had lived there less 
than 12 months, and 25 to 35 per cent had lived there less than six 
months.* If it is assumed that similar conditions obtain among the 
migrants away from Kiel, and, therefore, that 50 per cent of the persons 
who moved into the city of Kiel left again within a year, it appears 
that nearly 40,000 persons were involved in the migratory movements. 
Even if every person who moved into the city during the year left again 
before the end of the year, the total number of persons involved in the 
movements into and out of Kiel was at least 25,000 during the one year. 
The net result of the movements into and out of the city is found to 
equal only a small fraction of the total number of movements or the 
total number of persons involved. This statement applies to occupa- 
tional groups which normally show a high degree of residential mobility 
and to those which normally show a low degree of residential mobility, 
as may be seen from Table I. 


Table II shows the distribution of migrants into Kiel by industrial 
group and social class according to the place from which they came. 
Occupations are classified in accordance with the practice of the German 
census. The geographical divisions are based on those used by the 
municipal Statistical Bureau of Kie! in its published reports. The first 
three divisions shown in the table correspond in general to distance 
zones—the “Remainder of Schleswig Holstein” being farther away 
from Kiel than the “Immediate Vicinity,” and most of the ‘Remainder 
of Prussia” being farther away than any point in Schleswig Holstein. 
The other categories, however, are not entirely distance categories; even 
“Foreign Countries’’ may involve less distance than “Remainder of 


Prussia.” 
These data agree with those of most other studies in showing a 


8 Compiled from Statistisches Jabrbuch des Kantons Basel-Stadt, Volumes I, 1921; IV, 
1924; and VI, 1926. 
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preponderance of short-distance migrants. Twenty-five per cent of the 
incoming migrants were reported as coming from the area which the 
municipal statistical bureau describes as “Immediate Vicinity,” and an 
additional 22 per cent come from the remainder of Schleswig Holstein. 


Table II shows also that the proportion of short-distance migrants 
is greatest for persons engaged in agriculture and domestic service and 
lowest for persons in the Government Service and those reporting no 
occupation. These differences are clearer when the social classes shown 
in the table are compared. 


These social classes may be combined into two groups: those re- 
quiring, on an average, relatively little ability and training (domestic 
service and laborers) , and those requiring greater ability and more train- 
ing (proprietors, managers, officials, professional persons and salaried 
workers). It is clear from Table II that the workers in the groups 
requiring less ability and training migrated shorter distances than those 
in the other groups. The proportion of short-distance migrants, among 
those coming into or leaving the city, was greater for domestic servants 
and laborers than for salaried workers. The relatively large proportion 
of proprietors, managers, and officials from the immediate vicinity is 
due to the larger proportion of proprietors among persons engaged in 
agriculture. These persons traveled only short distances into or away 


from the large cities. 


The principle of the predominance of short-distance migration applies 
to all groups within the national boundaries and also to the group that 
comes from areas outside the national boundaries, but these boundaries 
constitute considerable handicaps to migration. Since Kiel is situated 
very near the border, the proportion of migrants reported from foreign 
countries is not surprising. That it should be higher for laborers than 
for any other group is probably due to the fact that qualifications for 
unskilled laborers are less affected by national boundaries and national 
customs than are those for the preferred occupations, such as the pro- 
fessions, managerial and governmental positions. Apparently, this does 
not apply to domestic service, for that group shows the lowest propor- 
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tion of persons from foreign countries. However, women predominated 
among domestic service, and women migrants traveled shorter distances 
than men. The ratio of men to women among all incoming migrants 
tended to increase with the distance to the place from which the mi- 
grants had come. Male migrants away from the city traveled greater 


distances than the female migrants. 


The greater predominance of short-distance migrants among the less 
well-trained groups is probably due to a number of factors. Many of 
these persons are making the transition from agricultural to nonagri- 
cultural employment coincident with the move into the city, and, since 
they lack any other specialized training, they are eligible for employ- 
ment only as unskilled laborers. Lacking specialized skills and contacts 
at the place where they are seeking employment, they wander not so 
much toward a specific job as toward a place at which it is hoped a job 
will be found. Professional and technical workers, as well as white- 
collar workers generally, have a wider range of contacts, and highly 
skilled workers must operate within a larger geographic area in order 
to find opportunities to employ their skills. Whether or not a similar 
selective process would apply among the members of each of the occupa- 
tional groups or social classes used here cannot be stated. A number 
of the professional and technical workers are employees of large cen- 
tralized organizations, such as the government, the postal service, the 
railway service, large corporations, etc. The movements of these persons 
are usually limited only by the area served by the organization, and 
transfers are likely to be without regard to distance. 


It is well known that migrants are recruited primarily among the 
young unmarried adults and that persons with dependents are normally 
infrequent among migrants. Table I shows that dependents constituted 
only one-seventh of the migrants into the city and one-eighth of those 
leaving the city. Table II shows further that the percentage of short- 
distance migrants is greater among dependents than among persons 
reporting an occupation, except domestic servants. Hesitation to incur 
the risks of long distance migration, unless there is an assured position 
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at the destination, and the lack of such assurance for the majority of 
the migrants are among the factors responsible for this situation. 


For reasons similar to those mentioned for the occupational groups, 
wealthy persons are relatively infrequent among the migrants into the 
city, but, among those who do come, long-distance migrants are more 
numerous than among other groups. Fragmentary data from Kiel, for 
the years 1908 to 1918, indicate that persons with incomes of 3,000 
marks per year or more show a smaller proportion of short-distance 
migrants than do all adult migrants into the city. It was not possible 
to determine whether the proportion of short-distance migrants de- 
creased with an increase in income, of vice versa, for the data were 
available only for persons with an income above or below 3,000 marks, 
the minimum upon which income taxes were levied at that time. 


As was seen in Table I, the occupational composition of the migrants 
away from a large city varies only slightly from that of the migrants 
into that city. Although the city serves as the training station for some 
of the skilled occupations and the professions and sends out more 
persons in these groups than it receives, there is little difference between 
the two streams of migration. Similarly, when migrants to and from 
a large city are classified according to the place from which they came 
or to which they went, little difference is found between the proportions 
coming from a particular area and those going to it. It was not possible 
to determine to what extent originally urban-bound migrants later 
returned to the places from which they came, or to what extent there 
was a displacement of persons previously residing in the city by recent 
migrants into the city. 


The similarity of the distributions of migrants according to geo- 
gtaphic origin and destination suggests the possibility that the predomi- 
nance of short-distance migrants among the least qualified occupational 
groups may be based on a greater amount of duplication among these 
persons. These occupational groups include seasonal workers who 
alternate between urban and rural employment, and generally those 
groups in which tenure of position is relatively short. Although it is 
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impossible to determine definitely the effect of such duplicated cases on 
the relationships found, there is no evidence that the duplication in- 
volved is sufficiently great to invalidate the conclusions represented. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A system of continuous registration of the population provides direct 
observations of migrations and migrants. Although such data have - 
been collected in Germany for more than 60 years, and although as 
early as 1886 Karl Biicher called attention to the data and suggested 
the desirability of an analysis, very little has been done with them. The 
data analyzed here deal only with the city of Kiel, and are intended to 
illustrate the type of information available. Analyses of data based on 
observations of net results of migratory movements deal with only a 
small fraction of the migrations or migrants involved. Short-distance 
migration predominated among persons moving into the city as well 
as persons moving out of the city. However, the least trained occu- 
pational groups (laborers and domestic servants) came from short 
distances more frequently than the more highly trained occupational 
groups, and skilled workers traveled greater distances than unskilled 
workers. Similarly, persons with large incomes were infrequent among 
the migrants into the city, but came from greater distances than persons 
with smaller incomes. Numerically, the migration out of the city was 
largely a counterpart of the migration into it, and the occupational and 
geographical distributions of migrants out of the city paralleled closely 
those of the migrants into the city. 








The Trend of the Marriage Rate in 
Rural North Carolina 


C. Horace Hamilton 


METHOD 


Te TREND in the marriage rate of a given population may be 
determined from a simple population census. Two basic items of 
information are needed: namely, year of birth and year of first marriage. 
Supplementary information regarding sex, color, race, tenure status, 
occupation, relief status, etc., may be used for analyzing differential 
marriage rates and trends. In the many rural surveys that have been 
made during the past few years, it is to be regretted that studies of 
trends in marriage rates, as well as other population trends, have been 
neglected. From the data showing year of birth and year of marriage, 
it is merely a matter of tabulation to determine: (1) the number of 
single persons of a specific age at the beginning of a given year, and 
(2) the number of such persons marrying during the given year. 
Letting P represent the single population and M the number of 
marriages, the annual marriage rate, R, may be determined from the 
following formula: 


M 
eo 100 


This formula may be applied to any specific age, sex, color, or occupa- 
tional group or to an undifferentiated group.’ 


C. Horace Hamilton contributed this paper to Rural Sociology while he was rural 
sociologist at the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. He is now economist in 
rural life problems at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. This paper is a contribu- 
tion from the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station and is published with the 
approval of the Director as Paper Number 88 of the Journal Series. 

1 The mechanics of tabulation involved in this type of study have been described and 
illustrated in “The Annual Rate of Departure of Rural Youths from Their Parental 
Homes,” Rural Sociology (June, 1936). 
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THE AGE FACTOR 


In the analysis of marriage rate trends, careful attention must be 
given to the age factor. The same age-range must be used in calcula- 
tions for all years, and any significant variation in age distribution 
within the age-range should be eliminated by adjustment or standardi- 
zation. In other words, the marriage rate of a group of people aged 
15 to 29 years in 1934 may be compared correctly only with the 
marriage rate of the group of people who were from 15 to 29 years 
of age in 1933, 1932, 1931, and so on. Thus it will be seen that there 
will be considerable overlapping in age groups from year to year. Asa 
group of young people are carried along from year to year in these 
calculations, the age-range is held constant by dropping persons at the 
top of the age-range and by adding persons at the bottom. 


In this type of study, the age distribution within the age group from 
15 to 29 years varies only slightly from year to year. It was found 
unnecessary to make further adjustments for age, i.e., to calculate 
weighted averages of specific single-year rates.’ In this paper the 15- to 
29-year age group has been used as a basis for calculating marriage 


rates. 


DATA AND SAMPLING 


The data on which this paper is based were taken from a study of 
1,703 families located in open-country areas of five North Carolina 
counties: Elevation Township, Johnston County; Red Springs Town- 
ship, Robeson County; Beaver Dam Township, Richmond County; 
Colfax Township, Rutherford County; and Pelham Township, Caswell 
County.’ From three to five hundred households were surveyed in each 
area. About one-half of the households were in the two Piedmont areas 
and the other half in the three Coastal Plain areas. The particular 


2 The differences between the adjusted rates and the crude rates were found to be less 
than the standard errors of the crude rates. 

8 This study was made in 1935 by the division of rural sociology of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station in co-operation with the North Carolina E.R.A. and the Division of 
Social Research of the F.E.R.A. (now the W.P.A.). 
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areas surveyed were selected because they were fairly representative of 
the predominating types of agriculture in the major areas of the state. 
Caswell County is located in the old tobacco belt; Rutherford County, 
in the Piedmont cotton area; and Robeson, Richmond, and Johnston 
counties are in the Coastal Plain area. It cannot be said that the sample 
is representative of North Carolina or of the Piedmont and Coastal 
Plain regions. It is very likely, however, that the sample is representa- 
tive of a relatively large area adjacent to the areas studied and of an 
indefinite nonadjacent area which is similar in agriculture and popu- 
lation. 

The interpretation to be given the results of this investigation is 
further conditioned by two other factors: (1) the sample does not 
represent the area studied for years previous to the current year, because 
of the gradual change in the character of the population due to death 
and migration; (2) offspring not now living with the families studied 
were included in the analysis of marriage rates. The inclusion of off- 
spring who have migrated from their parental homes partially counter- 
balances the migration factor; and, in addition, it makes the study 
somewhat more representative of surrounding areas to which most of 
these offspring have migrated. Not over one-third of these offspring 
are found in urban centers. Even so, the marriage rate of these urban 
offspring is, no doubt, somewhat conditioned by the rural milieu from 
which they came. Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that the open- 
country population of North Carolina is not very mobile. When whole 
families migrate in rural North Carolina, only short distances are 
usually involved.* 


The failure to include persons who died previous to the time of the 
survey, but who might have married during the period of time under 
investigation, probably has little bearing on the final results. In this 
study no attempt was made to determine marriage rates before 1915 or 
for persons over 30 years of age, which means that no persons over 50 
years of age in 1934 are included in the tabulations. 


* The mobility of the families used in this study has been analyzed and will be presented 
in a forthcoming bulletin of the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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CHART 1 
MARRIAGE RATE TRENDS BY RELIEF STATUS 1934—3-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE 
(Weights 1-2-1) 


RATE 
20 






! 
915 6 217 ~@«~8 i 24 30 
YEARS 


The marriage rate of the relief population (of 1934) was significantly lower than the 
marriage rate of the nonrelief population from 1932 to 1934. The difference is enough 
to offset the higher birth rates found among married women of the relief group. 


MARRIAGE AND RELIEF STATUS 


During the depression years of 1932 to 1934, inclusive, in the five 
counties surveyed, the marriage rate of the relief population was signifi- 
cantly and substantially below that of the nonrelief population.’ Over 
a long period of time, however, there is no significant difference be- 
tween the mean marriage rates of the relief and nonrelief population. 
A study of Table I, which shows the unsmoothed rates by periods and 
single years, and of Chart 1, which presents the smoothed annual raies,° 
shows that there were three periods during the past 20 years when there 
were significant differences between the marriage rates of the relief and 
nonrelief populations. (Columns 6 and 7 of Table I present the actual 
differences and standard errors of the differences.) * 


5 For the purposes of this paper, the relief population includes members of households 
on public relief rolls at any time from April 1, 1934, to April 1, 1935, as well as the 
off-spring of parents living in such households. 

6 As there is very little correlation between the relief and nonrelief marriage rates, the 
following formula was used for calculating standard errors of difference: 

o= Vor+ o; 

7A three-year moving average was used for smoothing these curves. In this moving 

average the middle year was given a weight of 2 and the adjacent years 1 each. 
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During the period from 1915 to 1919 the marriage rate of the relief 
population (on relief in 1934) was 13.0 per 100, as compared with a 
TABLE I 


MARRIAGE RATE TRENDS, BY RELIEF STATUS IN 1934, SHOWING DIFFERENCES 
AND STANDARD ERRORS 

















Number of Single 

Year and Persons Aged 15-29. Marriage Rates* Differ- | Standard 

Period Jan. 1 of Given Year ence Error of 

Difference 

Relief |Non-Relicf| Relief | Non-Relief 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
All Years 5,031 28,309 10.3 9.8 — 5 5 
1930-1934 1,788 8,597 8.4 10.9 2.5 7 
1925-1929 1,351 7,879 10.1 9.6 — 5 9 
1920-1924 980 6,534 11.5 10.1 —1.4 1.1 
1915-1919 912 5,299 13.0 8.1 —4.9 1.2 
1934 391 1,643 7.4 13.4 6.0 1.6 
1933 371 1,742 9.2 13.3 4.1 1.7 
1932 350 1,764 6.9 10.1 3.2 1.5 
1931 348 1,739 9.5 8.2 —1.3 1.7 
1930 328 1,709 9.1 9.8 7 1.7 
1929 29 1.661 6.4 8.7 2.3 1.6 
1928 285 1,617 10.9 10.1 — 8 2.0 
1927 272 1,590 9.9 9.9 0 2.0 
1926 254 1,531 10.2 10.0 — .2 2.0 
1925 241 1,480 14.1 9.2 —4.9 2.4 
1924 220 1,431 14.5 11.1 —3.4 2.5 
1923 201 1,344 10.4 8.5 —1.9 2.3 
1922 200 1,286 12.5 9.7 —2.8 2.5 
1921 181 1,231 7.2 8.7 1.5 2.1 
1920 178 1,242 12.4 13.0 6 2.6 
1919 180 1,173 11.1 8.1 —3.0 2.5 
1918 169 1,111 10.7 8.3 —2.4 2.5 
1917 186 1,045 16.1 7.5 —8.6 2.8 
1916 176 996 9.1 8.7 — .4 2.3 
1915 201 974 17.4 7.7 —9.7 2.8 


























* The marriage rate equals: the ratio of the number of marriages during a given year 
to the number of single persons at beginning of given year, times 100. 
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nonrelief rate of only 8.1. The difference of 4.9 is approximately four 
times its standard error of 1.2. Again, beginning with 1922 there is a 
five-year period during which the marriage rate of the relief population 
was significantly higher than that of the nonrelief population. Finally, 
in the period from 1932 to 1934 marriage rates of the relief population 
were significantly below those of the nonrelief population.* 


A correct interpretation of the results just described is not a simple 
matter. It is a known fact, for instance, that the number and age of 
the children were significant factors in the selection of relief families. 
From one point of view, therefore, these results might be passed over 
lightly as merely a coincidence owing to selection of relief families. 
That is to say, ‘‘relief families are those which have an excessive number 
of children from five to ten years of age and, hence, families in which 
marriages would have occurred quite rapidly during the period center- 
ing on 1925 and 1926.” If this be true, however, how can one explain 
the high marriage rates of the (1934) relief population between 1915 
and 1920? 


Our interpretation is further complicated by the fact that some relief 
families of 1934 were, perhaps, in comfortable economic circumstances 
in earlier years. However, a study of the farm-tenure status of relief 
families shows that, on the whole, they have spent much more of their 
lives in the lower social and economic classes than have the nonrelief 
families. In North Carolina it is a matter of frequent comment that 
Federal relief gave the poorer classes a chance, for the first time, to 
obtain public relief on a large scale—telief which was needed and 
would have been welcomed by most of them at any time in their 
careers. 

There is, perhaps, an important relationship between economic status 


and marriage—a relationship which is entirely logical. In our study 
of departure rates of rural youths from their parental homes,’ it was 


8 A similar difference in relief and nonrelief marriage rates was found in a study of 625 
families in Avery county, North Carolina, in 1935. 

®C. Horace Hamilton, “The Annual Rate of Departure of Rural Youths from Their 
Parental Homes,” Rural Sociology, 1 (1936), pp. 164-179. 
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found that children of relief families left home at a more rapid rate 
during “prosperous” years, and at a slower rate during “lean” years, 
than was true in the case of children from nonrelief families. Persons 
in the lower economic strata are the first to feel the pinch of a de- 
pression and are likely to respond most quickly to the stimulus of good 
times. Marriage, even for poor people, calls for a relatively large 
outlay of cash or credit. If cash is unobtainable and there is little hope 
for stable incomes, marriages are delayed. Then when work picks up 
and hope for better times appears, a large number of delayed marriages 
causes the marriage rates of the poorer groups to rebound strongly 
from their low levels. Among the nonrelief population, where incomes 
are higher and more secure, marriage rates are not so closely related 
to the business cycle. The same general principle is involved here as in 
differential standards of living, i.e., standards of living of poor people 
CHART 2 


RELATION BETWEEN MARRIAGES AND COTTON PRICES—JOHNSTON 
AND ROBESON COUNTIES 
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This chart shows a very close correlation between marriage rates and cotton prices during 
the years 1915 to 1934. Cotton prices and correlated factors are responsible for approxi- 
mately one-half of the variance of the marriage rate in these cotton growing areas. 
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are much more dependent on income than is the case of the well-to-do. 
This argument is strengthened further by evidence which follows. 


MARRIAGE AND COTTON PRICES 


In two cotton counties, Johnston and Robeson, of the North Carolina 
Coastal Plain, there appears to be a highly significant correlation be- 
tween marriage rates and cotton prices of the previous year.*® Table II 


TABLE II 
RELATION OF COTTON PRICES TO MARRIAGE RATES—JOHNSTON AND 
ROBESON COUNTIES, NORTH CAROLINA 




















Price of Cotton . Deviation from Trend 
ie Neth |" Rate | Secular Trend in Standard Units 

Year Carolina the (Per- (Sigmas) 

Previous Year centum) 

Cotton Marriage Cotton Marriage 

(Cents per Ib.) Price Rate Price Rate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1934 10.5 6.2 12.6 6.9 — 3 — 3 
1933 6.1 6.1 13.1 7.0 — 9 — .4 
1932 6.3 4.5 13.6 7.1 —1.0 —1.2 
1931 9.9 5.8 14.2 7.2 — .6 — .7 
1930 16.7 8.0 14.7 7.2 a 4 
1929 18.5 6.0 15.3 7.3 4 — 6 
1928 19.5 9.8 15.8 7.4 5 2 
1927 11.5 8.6 16.3 7.5 — 6 5 
1926 19.0 7.3 16.9 7.8 2 — .l 
1925 22.6 6.8 17.4 7.6 me — 4 
1924 30.8 10.9 18.0 oe 1.7 1.5 
1923 24.5 11.3 18.5 7.8 8 1.6 
1922 16.4 10.0 19.0 7.9 — .4 1.0 
1921 14.5 5.4 19.6 7.9 — .7 —1.2 
1920 35.2 12.3 20.1 8.0 2.0 2.0 
1919 26.4 8.0 20.7 8.1 8 — 0 
1918 27.7 6.7 21.2 8.2 9 — .7 
1917 19.4 8.6 21.7 8.2 — 3 2 
1916 13.3 3.8 22.3 8.3 —1.5 —2.1 
1915 6.9 7.2 22.8 8.4 —2.0 — 6 


























* The price of cotton shown opposite 1934 represents the price of cotton in 1933, 
and so on. 





10 A similar correlation appeared between departure rates and cotton prices. Ibid. 
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and Chart 2 illustrate this correlation, the secular trend being eliminated 
from both variables. The coefficient of correlation was found to be 
+.70+.12, a value which is obviously quite significant. In making this 
correlation the actual unadjusted and unsmoothed marriage rates were 
used. The price-of-cotton series used was the average local prices of 
cotton in North Carolina, as reported by the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


This correlation further demonstrates the relationship between eco- 
nomic status and the marriage rate. When cotton prices are low in one 
year, the marriage rate is low the following year. Young farm people, 
two-thirds of whom remain on farms, respond to the pressure of 
economic circumstances in much the same way as their city cousins. 
It requires money to get married, purchase furniture, buy work stock 
and tools, as well as to begin buying a home. In times of poor prices 
farm youths delay marriage and the beginning of their careers. When 
recovery sets in, the marriage rate for rural youths responds very quickly 


CHART 3 
MEAN PER CENT MARRIED PERSONS BY AGE—EXPERIENCE 1915-1934 
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This chart shows the expectancy rates for marriage by sex, based on the mean of the 
marriage rates which prevailed from 1915 to 1934. At all ages, females marry approxi- 
mately three years earlier in life than males. 

























































































because of delayed marriages. Consequently, we find that the marriage 
rate of the nonrelief population rose substantially in 1933; whereas, 
the marriage rate of households (to be on relief in 1934) continued 


to decline. 


Females marry approximately three years earlier in life than males. 
Such was found to be the case among rural youths and offspring of 
rural families in this study. Chart 3 and Table III illustrate this fact. 


MEAN MARRIAGE RATES, FROM 1915 TO 1934, OF POPULATION, BY SINGLE 
YEARS OF AGE FROM 12 TO 29, AND BY SEX 


AGE, COLOR, AND SEX DIFFERENCE IN MARRIAGE 


TABLE III 


MARRIAGE RATE 
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Mean Annual Exbected* Per cent 
Marriage Rate Married at End of Year 

Age 

Male Female Male Female 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
12 a 5 an 5 
13 0 8 a 1.3 
14 0 2.3 » 3.6 
15 os 4.5 4 7.9 
16 9 7.8 1.3 15.1 
17 2.2 10.3 3.5 23.8 
18 5.7 14.9 9.0 35.2 
19 8.0 15.1 16.3 45.0 
20 11.1 16.2 25.6 53.9 
21 13.4 16.6 35.6 61.6 
22 16.9 18.1 46.5 68.6 
23 15.0 15.3 54.5 73.4 
24 16.2 14.8 61.9 77.3 
25 13.4 16.3 67.0 81.0 
26 15.2 15.7 72.0 84.0 
27 15.2 11.2 76.3 85.8 
28 12.4 12.4 79.7 87.6 
29 14.2 9.3 82.8 88.5 
























* Columns (4) and (5) indicate the percentages of persons who would be married at 
the end of a given year if they married at the average rates shown in columns (2) and (3) 
from 12 years of age to any given year. 
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CHART 4 
MARRIAGE RATE TRENDS BY AGE AND SEX—3-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE 
(Weights 1-2-1) 
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Older males and females marry at more nearly the same rates than do younger males 
and females. Apparently there is very little difference between the older and younger 
groups in the rapidity of change in the marriage rates. 


The chart is based on the average marriage rates of males and females 
over a 20-year period. Since there appears to be no significant secular 
trend in marriage rates during this period, the averages of the rates 
shown on this chart may be taken to present a ‘“‘normal”’ situation. In 
1934, however, the percentages of males and females who were married 
was slightly higher than normal because of the high marriage rates dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934." The three-year difference in the age at marriage 
of males and females prevails at practically every age-level from 12 
years of age to above 30 years. The marriage ratio of 35 per cent falls 

11 Incidentally, the ratio of married persons reported by each decennial census is quite 
dependent upon the marriage rates during the immediately preceding year or two. Infer- 
ences, therefore, as to trends in marriage, based on the U.S. Census Reports, are to be 
considered in the light of general economic and business conditions just prior to the taking 


of the Census. In this connection, see W. F. Ogburn, “Recent Changes in Marriage,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI (1935), 285-298. 
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almost exactly at 19 years of age for females and 22 years of age for 
males. At 21 years of age 62 per cent of the females are married, but 
not until the exact age 24 are 62 per cent of the males married. 


The time factor is introduced in Table IV and Chart 4 to show the 
relationship between age and sex in marriage. Attention is called to 
the following points illustrated in Chart 4, which is on a semilogarith- 
mic scale:** (1) There is no significant secular trend in the rate curves 
for any of the sex and age groups. (2) Older males (from 20 to 29) 
marry at more nearly the same rate as females than is the case with 
younger males and females. (3) There is no significant or uniform 
difference in the paces at which the various marriage rates change from 
year to year. However, it is interesting to note that in 1933 and 1934 
the marriage rate of females rose slightly more rapidly than did the 
corresponding rate for males. As a matter of fact, the marriage rate 


CHART 5 
MARRIAGE RATE TRENDS BY COLOR AND SEX—3-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE 
(Weights 1-2-1) 
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In recent years the marriage rates of colored males and females have dropped signifi- 
cantly lower than the marriage rates of white males and females. However, since 1932 
rates of all sex and color groups have tended upward, those for the white and colored 
females rising with approximately the same rapidity. 


12 The chart shows a three-year moving average of marriage rates for each sex and age 
group, with the exception of the rates for 1915 and 1934, years for which it was im- 
possible to calculate moving averages. In the calculation of these moving averages the 
central year was given a weight of .5 and the adjacent years .25 each. 
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in 1934 for males of both age groups (15 to 19 and 20 to 29) dropped 


under the moving-average rate of 1933. 


The trend in marriage rates by color and sex are shown in Table V 
and Chart 5. There appears to be no definite secular trend in these 


TABLE IV 


MARRIAGE RATE TRENDS BY AGE AND SEX, 1915 TO 1934* 
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19.2 
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11.9 
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12.4 
16.0 
16.5 
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16.8 
25.1 
16.4 
17.9 
11.0 
19.1 
15.3 
12.9 
11.7 
11.3 
18.8 








* Standard errors, based on the mean rate for all years but the size of the sample for 


each individual year, range as follows: 
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MARRIAGE RATES OF THE POPULATION FROM 15 TO 29 YEARS OF AGE, BY SEX 
AND COLor, 1915 To 1934* 
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TABLE V 











Unsmoothed Crude Rates 


Three Year, Moving-average 
Crude Rates 
































Year 
White Colored White 
Female | Male | Female | Male | Female 
(1) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

All Years} 8.6 13.2 Ye 9.9 8.6 13.2 1.2 9.9 
1934 11.1 19.2 6.2 10.5 menatl pei cerke re 
1933 13.8 17.6 6.2 8.6 12.0 16.9 6.3 8.6 
1932 9.4 13.4 6.5 6.7 10.3 13.9 §.7 7.3 
1931 8.7 11.3 3.8 7.4 8.8 12.2 5.5 7.6 
1930 8.3 13.0 7.8 8.9 8.2 12.0 6.3 8.5 
1929 7.7 10.6 §.7 8.7 8.1 12.0 6.9 8.6 
1928 8.6 14.0 8.6 8.3 8.2 13.0 7.5 8.9 
1927 8.1 13.5 Ta 10.4 8.2 13.3 7.9 10.6 
1926 7.9 12.0 8.5 13.4 8.1 12.3 8.0 13.3 
1925 8.6 11.8 7.6 11.9 8.3 12.7 8.7 12.9 
1924 8.0 15.3 11.0 14.5 7.9 13.5 8.9 12.9 
1923 6.9 11.8 6.0 10.8 7.5 12.9 7.5 3.3 
1922 8.2 12.9 7.2 9.0 7.8 12.1 6.4 9.4 
1921 8.1 10.7 5.4 8.8 8.7 12.6 7.9 10.0 
1920 10.4 16.2 13.5 13.3 9.1 13.6 9.4 11.1 
1919 7.6 5 5.3 9.0 8.0 12.6 7.9 10.1 
1918 6.5 11.8 7.4 9.5 7.2 i.e 7.6 9.0 
1917 8.1 10.3 8.4 8.1 7.4 11.1 7.8 8.7 
1916 6.9 33.3 7.3 9.3 7.0 11.3 8.2 10.2 
1915 6.3 10.6 10.2 14.1 











* Standard errors of the unsmoothed rates, based on the mean rate for all years but on 


the size of the sample for each individual year, range as follows: 


The standard errors of the smoothed rates are, of course, somewhat lower because of the 
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use of a rate base equal to about twice that for the unsmoothed rates. 
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rates. There is a definite rise in the marriage rates for all four groups 
in 1920, and a definite decline during the depression of 1921. Begin- 
ning as early as 1927, the marriage rates for Negroes, male and female, 
began to decline; whereas, the marriage rates for white persons changed 
very little. In fact, the marriage rate for white females, after dropping 
slightly in 1929, 1930, and 1931, increased rapidly in 1932 and 1933. 
The marriage rate for white males was most constant of all, but it 
followed the white-female rate upward in 1932 and 1933. The rate 
for Negro females rose some in 1933 and 1934 but not so much as that 
for white females. The marriage rate for Negro males dropped to less 
than six per cent during the depression and remained low in 1933 
and 1934. 


The percentages of the various sex and color groups who were 
married at the end of 1934 reflect the differences in marriage rates just 
cited. However, the Negro marriage rates may have been low in recent 
years because of the fact that a higher percentage of them have migrated 


to the city than is true of the white group. The migration factor is an 
important one here because migrant offspring have been included in 
calculating the marriage rates. Some light is thrown on the migration 
factor by Tables VI and VII, tabulations which show the percentages 
of the various sex and color groups which have migrated to the farm, 
town, and city and the percentages of the migrants in the various 
groups who were classed as single, i.e., unmarried. The data show that 
fewer Negroes above 15 years of age have left their parental homes, 
but that a larger percentage of those away from home are in the city 
than is true for the white groups. Also, the data show definitely that 
fewer city Negroes have married than have city whites. But it is to 
be noted also that fewer farm Negroes have married. The low marriage 
rates of Negro males and females, therefore, cannot be attributed 


entirely to migration. 
MARRIAGE AND TENURE STATUS 


In this section of the analysis, the population has been divided 
into two groups: (1) population from homes of farm owners, and 
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(2) population from homes of farm tenants, farm croppers, and farm 
laborers—hereafter referred to as nonowners. From Table VIII and 
Chart 4 it may be seen: (1) that the marriage rate of the population 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE ABOVE 15 YEARS OF 
AGE, BY SEX AND COLOR, WHO HAVE MIGRATED TO FARMS, TOWNS AND CITIES 








Number Per Cent 





Place of Residence White Colored White Colored 





Male |\Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female 





2; 38 |@M/] 60} @O}] @M {| & | & 
1,200 | 1,200 | 582; 661; 100{ 100; 100; 100 


550 | 433 | 283) 296 36 46 49 45 
650 | 767; 299; 365; 100] 100; 10] 100 
423 | 513] 168| 194 65 67 56 53 

65 70 20 20 10 9 7 6 
184 | 111 25 24 37 41 
































TABLE VII 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF UNMARRIED YOUNG PEOPLE ABOVE 15 YEARS 
OF AGE, BY SEX, COLOR, AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE, IN OR FROM 
RURAL FAMILIES 








Total Number Single Per Cent Single* 





Place of Residence White Colored White Colored 





Male \|Female| Male |Female| Male \Female| Male \Female 





(2) | @) (5) | 6) | (7) | &) | @&) 
579 | 451 | 344] 282 48 38 59 43 


489 | 385] 261 89 76 
Away from Home 90 66 &3 14 15 

iin ccennewns 43 18 34 , 10 10 
13 10 6 20 15 
34 38 43 21 22 


* For the base of these percentages see the first four columns of Table VI. 
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in or from farm-owner families (as of 1934) is somewhat lower than 
that of the nonowner group; (2) that marriage rates of owner and 
nonowner groups are closely and positively correlated; and (3) that 
the rates for both groups have risen since 1931. In 1934, however, 
there was a slight recession in the marriage rate of the nonowner group. 
Interpretation of marriage trends by tenure status, however, is some- 
what limited by the fact that families in a given tenure status in 1935 
might have been in some other tenure group in previous years. Particu- 


CHART 6 
MARRIAGE RATE TRENDS BY TENURE STATUS—3-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE 
(Weights 1-2-1) 
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Marriage rates for the farm owner and the nonowner populations are correlated, but, 
except in 1934, the rates for owners are significantly lower. 


larly is this true of laborers and croppers, and, to a smaller degree, of 
farm tenants. But since we have combined these three groups, a con- 
siderable amount of shifting in tenure status has been eliminated. Farm 
owners are in general an older and more stable group from the stand- 
point of shifting from one tenure group to another.** Unfortunately, 
in this investigation insufficient cases were available to study the trend 
in marriage rates for tenure groups further classified by color, sex, and 
relief status. In view of the fact that marriage rates for Negro groups 

18 The social mobility of families in the various tenure groups covered in this study is 


to be treated in a forthcoming publication of the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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TABLE VIII 
MARRIAGE RATES OF THE POPULATION 15-29 YEARS OF AGE, BY TENURE 
STATUS OF FAMILIES STUDIED, 1915 To 1934* 
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Farm Nonowner Farm Groups Nonfarm 
Year Owners Groups 
Total Tenants | Croppers | Laboroers 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
All Years 8.7 10.9 10.3 11.9 9.9 9.4 
1934 12.2 12.4 9.2 14.3 14.9 12.0 
1933 10.5 13.1 13.1 16.0 6.2 15.7 
1932 8.8 10.5 10.0 12.3 7.4 8.0 
1931 7.8 9.0 9.0 8.2 10.9 7.4 
1930 8.4 11.4 11.3 12.3 9.3 6.7 
1929 7.8 7.8 8.0 8.2 6.4 11.5 
1928 8.6 12.1 11.8 14.6 6.8 7.1 
1927 8.8 10.8 11.2 9.4 13.4 9.8 
1926 8.2 11.0 12.4 10.7 7.9 11.7 
1925 8.4 10.9 9.7 11.1 13.9 10.4 
1924 9.8 13.3 12.2 16.6 7.6 7.4 
1923 7.7 9.6 9.1 8.9 13.0 8.5 
1922 7.8 9.7 9.1 11.6 6.7 13.7 
1921 8.0 10.2 9.4 12.2 7.1 5.6 
1920 12.0 14.5 15.2 12.4 17.3 10.4 
1919 6.5 10.3 12.7 9.0 6.2 7.5 
1918 6.5 11.0 6.5 16.3 10.2 5.0 
1917 8.2 9.8 9.1 10.8 9.4 6.5 
1916 7.0 9.7 8.2 10.0 13.4 10.6 
1915 8.6 10.1 7.1 11.9 13.3 8.9 


























* Standard errors, based on the mean rate for all years but on the sample for each 
individual year, are as follows: 
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trended downward, as shown above, it is very likely true that the 
marriage rates for white tenants, croppers, farm laborers, and owners 
are all higher than those of the corresponding Negro farm groups. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper has demonstrated the usefulness of a relatively simple 
method of studying trends in specific marriage rates. The relation of 
marriage rates to such social and economic factors as relief status, farm 
prices, age, color, sex, and tenure status has been shown. A method of 
determining “normal” marriage ratios has also been indicated. Insofar 
as the detailed method and results are concerned, there is considerable 
similarity between this study and the previous study of “The Annual 
Rate of Departure of Rural Youths from Their Parental Homes.’’** 
In these two studies the same basic data were used; namely, a survey 
of 1,703 households in five rural areas of the Piedmont and Coastal 
Plain regions of North Carolina. 


This study, it has been emphasized, analyzes the marriage rates of 
only the living population, and its increase, in a given area. All 
migrants from the area who are offspring of parents living in the area 
are included; but migrants having no parental home in the area could 
not be included. All living migrants to the area have, of course, been 
included; deceased persons have been excluded. In spite of these limita- 
tions, the results obtained very probably give a close approximation of 
the actual marriage rates in the area and in adjacent or similar areas. 
If this were not true, the marriage rates of the very small number ot 
deceased persons (from 15 to 29 years of age at any year from 1915 
to 1934) would necessarily have to be radically different from the 
marriage rates of the population still living; and the net effect of 
including all living out of the area, but not other migrants from the 
area, also would have to be relatively significant. Since the open-country 
population, in the areas studied, is a stable one and the size of the 
migrant groups not included is relatively small, the method used in this 
study is considered sound and useful. The use of this method in study- 
ing the marriage rates in small towns and cities would provide valuable 
supplementary data on recent population trends. 


Assuming that the method does present a true picture of the dif- 


14 See footnote No. 1. 
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ference in the marriage rates of the groups studied, we have some very 
significant results. The fact that the relief population, possibly repre- 
sentative of a marginal group (culturally and biologically), has been 
marrying at a rate significantly lower than that of the nonrelief popula- 
tion during the last two or three years will surely affect the differential 
rates of natural increase within the population.”** 


18 A third paper in this series will show, by a similar method and for the same popu- 
lation, the recent trends in birth rates of married women between 15 and 44 years of age. 


— 











Status and Migration 


NoTES ON CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF MIGRATION APPLIED 
TO AMERICAN MIGRANTS TO SHANGHAI 


Herbert Day Lamson 


Te PURPOSE Of this article is to examine certain “laws’’ of migration 
in the light of one foreign community in a great Oriental seaport. Some 
authorities have set forth the following reasons why migration tends 
for the most part to be for short distances: (1) migration is an adjust- 
ment within large bodies of population; (2) it proceeds by gradual 
movements; (3) migration is expensive; (4) the processes of the 
spread of knowledge make it easier for near-by individuals to hear of 
new openings first; (5) the possibilities of individual adaptation to new 
environments require that these changes be gradual. When we examine 
these points one by one, it becomes obvious that the migration of 
Americans to Shanghai represents one of the exceptions which the 
authors acknowledge to exist. Our case of migration is not one taking 
place within large bodies of population. It is interpopulational rather 
than intrapopulational. 


The second proposition does not hold for the Shanghai American 
community. The American who goes to Shanghai, if he lives in Kansas, 
does not move to Colorado, then to California, then to Honolulu, to 
Japan, and finally after many years to Shanghai. When the migrant 
gets to Honolulu, he is no nearer culturally to Shanghai than he is in 
San Francisco. Nor will a sojourn in Japan prepare him for the adapta- 
tions which he must make upon arrival in Shanghai, because Japan is 

Herbert Day Lamson is assistant professor of sociology in the University of Maine. 


1P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929), pp. 593-4. 
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not a point on a line of attractive influence centering at Shanghai, as a 
satellite city of Chicago might be for some Midwest rural dweller. 
Thus the alien migration to Shanghai is not a gradual movement but 
rather an abrupt one. 


With the third proposition, that migrations are expensive, we can 
agree for our study. This fact means that those who do migrate in spite 
of this great cost are selected in some way, a fact upon which more 
will be said later. As for the proposition that the processes of the 
spread of knowledge make it easier for near-by individuals to hear of 
openings first, this also needs modification for our situation. In the case 
of those positions in missionary, consular, military service as protective 
units, and trade, which are filled directly from the United States, this 
does not apply. Some mission boards have offices in New York and 
may receive applications from or seek candidates all over the country, 
but nearness to Shanghai will have little to do with filling the posts. 
It is true, however, that some lesser vacancies in various enterprises in 
the American community may be filled locally. Thus in long-distance 
migration, of the type with which we are dealing, the sending centers 
in the country of origin may be more important for the regulation of 
circulation of individuals than mere geographical propinquity. The 
expense of long-distance migration being great, it is more essential to 
have a position assured before starting out than in short-distance move- 
ment. There are, however, perennially some individuals who arrive in 
Shanghai without definite prospects of a job and who hope to find 
work. This is not always possible, and many a disappointed American 
has been stranded with funds exhausted and forced to seek charitable 
aid in the form of a gift or a loan from fellow Americans in order to 


return home. 


In our community there are some enterprises which are local in the 
sense that they have no head office or headquarters in the homeland. 
These organizations are more likely to engage help locally, providing 
the right type can be secured. Sometimes even these purely local busi- 
nesses send to America for certain specialists whom they desire, or they 
may, by a more tempting salary, attract an able man from some other 
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company. When this is done it sometimes creates hard feelings between 
companies in the small American community which numbers under 
4,000. It is in these local organizations, then, which are not rooted in 
America and which are under no obligation to consult a home office, 
that the principle of propinquity is more likely to be effective. But the 
difficulty here is that there is no large supply of talent upon which to 
draw outside of and near Shanghai. The supply of Americans eligible 
for migration to Shanghai from such outports as Tientsin, Hankow, 
and Canton is even smaller than within Shanghai itself. In certain 
times of crisis the principle of propinquity may be seen at work, as 
after the Spanish-American War when a considerable number of Ameri- 
cans entered Shanghai from the Philippine Islands; or when, in the 
crisis in Shanghai in 1932 during a Chinese-Nippon war, a contingent 
of U. S. Army men was rushed in from the Philippines to augment the 
local American defense force. 


The fifth reason advanced as an explanation for the fact that short- 
distance migration tends to be the normal type was that the possibilities 
of individual adaptation to new environments require that these changes 
be gradual. This general principle does not seem to be valid for our 
American community in Shanghai. By this I mean to point out that 
there are some types of migration in which there is no possibility of the 
approach being a gradual one. As already suggested, the leap from 
Europe or America to China is a long one. A great seaport of a widely 
divergent culture presents to alien migrants a situation almost wholly 
novel to which they are forced to adapt themselves, or return home, or 
perish. All three forms of response to the Shanghai situation have been 
encountered in our community. The port was opened to foreign trade 
in 1843, and in the 1840's the pattern which the British and American 
settlers worked out as an adaptation was the building of a separate 
community for themselves in which they could live in a manner as much 
like the homelands as possible. This process was, of course, only begun 
in that first decade. The missionaries, not being closely connected with 
the mercantile element, developed a slightly different form of adapta- 
tion. This was, after early years of trying to live in rented Chinese 
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houses in the native city, to erect houses of their own in compounds 
somewhat apart from the densest part of the Chinese city and on the 
edges of the more expensive foreign settlement. The Chinese were not 
eager to assimilate the aliens, and the latter were glad to live their own 
life, which to them was, of course, superior to that of the native cul- 
ture. The possibilities of individual and community adaptation are so 
multiple that abrupt changes can be endured and the community sur- 
vive. Thus, I would contend that the alleged limitations of human 
adaptive power are not sufficiently great to be set down as a universally 
applicable compulsive which forces all human wanderings into a short- 
distance mold. 

The reasons which have impelled mass migrations in the past have 
not outstandingly been at work here, such as: climatic changes, disas- 
ters, pressure of population, epidemics, religious and political perse- 
cutions.* Our American migrants to Shanghai have represented an 
individual type of migration, beginning at a time when in the United 
States there was still plenty of frontier. The community is primarily 
one of specialists. 

In regard to migrations, there is a further principle which needs to 
be considered. It is that each main current is always associated with a 
compensating countercurrent. There were no Americans in Shanghai 
before 1843, so that when this migration started there was no foreign 
population to start a countercurrent. However, a countercurrent has 
existed and does exist, but we have to think of it in terms of (a) the 
Chinese who leave Shanghai and (b), the aliens who go there and who 
do not remain. As far as the Shanghai Chinese are concerned, they 
have not been as anxious to go abroad as have the southern Chinese, 
the ‘‘Cantonese,” who have constituted a large proportion of the Chinese 
abroad.* There have been kept in this port no statistics of departures 
and arrivals of migrants, so that we are unable to present comparative 


2 See R. B. Dixon, “Migrations, Primitive,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, X, 


420-25. 
8 Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 596. 
*Chen Ta, Chinese Migrations with Special Reference to Labor Conditions (Washing- 


ton, 1923). 
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data. During the days when Chinese labor was being recruited for 
work in the United States and elsewhere some native laborers were 
shipped from Shanghai. Some of these men were tricked into going, 
were kidnaped by aliens (including a few Americans), a fact which 
aroused great antiforeign feeling on the part of the natives and led to 
serious rioting in the city, as my investigations into local American 
consular records revealed.° 


Shanghai has also been the starting point for many groups of Chinese 
students who have gone abroad to study. The exclusion law of the 
United States is a factor strongly inhibiting a greater countercurrent of 
migration out of this seaport in recent years. We cannot say that the 
Chinese who have gone from Shanghai to the United States have done 
so because aliens have entered the city and displaced the natives. The 
presence of the foreigner and his culture has served as a reminder to 
the natives of a different civilization beyond the seas and has stimulated 
interest in studying that civilization at firsthand. The presence of foreign 
settlements, protected by armed foreign garrisons and gunboats, has 
served to make Shanghai a city of refuge, both to other foreigners in 
the interior and to Chinese, who during times of civil commotion, war, 
and rioting have flocked into the foreign areas for protection. This 
situation is not unlike that which took place in and around medieval 


European walled cities. 


As for the Americans who migrate to Shanghai and then return to 
their homeland, there is a selective process going on. It is unlikely that 
many Americans, turning their backs upon America, go to Shanghai 
determined to make it their adopted home and China their country. 
Most entertain dreams of returning to the United States. Among those 
who go out planning to make Shanghai the place of their life’s work, 
it is likely that the ones who can and do stay longer are those who have 
a stronger constitution, since the less healthy ones withdraw or die. In 
the earlier years the casualties from disease were proportionately greater 
than now. Mentally there is a selection taking place; those who cannot 


5 U.S. Consular Archives, Shanghai, Miscellaneous, Aug. 7, 1856 to Dec. 31, 1861. 
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fit into the local situation withdraw because “they don’t like it” or, if 
they remain too long, they may go to pieces mentally. One American 
woman, whose father had been a missionary for many years in Shanghai, 
said to me, “Father used to say that if a foreigner had a mental kink 
in his brain anywhere, living in China would be sure to bring it out.” 
Morally, too, there is selection. Shanghai is a place in which the alien’s 
money goes far in purchasing pleasure, a fact which means many 
possible pitfalls for the young unattached alien. Unless a person has a 
certain grip on himself he goes down and sooner or later leaves, or is 
helped out of town by his sturdier fellow countrymen. 


The more restless among the Americans (who as a group have a 
reputation for being more restless than the British) may leave the city 
when they discover that after all Shanghai is not the get-rich-quick 
place of which they had dreamed. Others find the alleged ‘‘lure of the 
Orient’’ chiefly located in the advertisements of steamship lines, and 
fade out of the picture. In general, Americans have not expected to 
become Chinese citizens; they have not gone to Shanghai with any 
particular admiration for the people and the culture to which they 
sailed. A policy of social and cultural isolation has been the rule of life. 
Even the missionaries, living as many did in compounds in Chinese- 
controlled territory, speaking the native tongue, and having much closer 
contact with the Chinese than the majority of nonmissionaries, have 
not to any very great extent become assimilated to native culture. They 
have not sought to become citizens of their adopted land, but, on the 
contrary have constantly invoked the help of their own alien consular 
officials in securing protection for themselves and indemnities for 


damages received from native robbers or rioters. 


The bonds of sentiment which bind most American migrants to their 
own culture and homeland are much stronger than those which bind 
them to Shanghai or to China. Permeating the life of this alien minority 
group is to be found an air of mobility, of impermanence. True, some 
Americans have become so enamored of life in Shanghai that they 
declare they would be unhappy living anywhere else in the world. But 
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this does not mean that they have adopted Chinese ways, but rather 
that they have made friends among many nationalities in the city and 
enjoy Shanghai life, which is different from Chinese life. There is an 
attractiveness to some about the “cosmopolitan” quality of the city, 
which even has weaned them away from any desire to return to 
America save for an occasional visit. But this does not mean a less 
intense love of country or a loss of American feeling. In fact, the 
international atmosphere of Shanghai, even though encouraging inter- 
group friendships, has a way of intensifying loyalty to one’s own group. 


MIGRATION AND VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


Just as students of rural-urban migration desire to know what 
happens to the migrants to or from the city, so we desire to discover 
something about vertical mobility among American migrants to Shang- 
hai. What happens to their status? Into what social strata do they fit? 
The answer at the outset may be briefly stated, “Certainly not the 
lowest social and economic classes.” A different set of conditions is to 
be reckoned with than the one found within a given country in rural- 
urban migration. First, were there a group of American factory hands, 
laborers, and unskilled workers at the gates of Shanghai ready to take 
jobs, they could not compete with Chinese labor. Second, the American 
of unskilled, low class does not have the opportunity to get to Shanghai 
from America as readily as the poor American rural or small-town 
laborer is able to make his way to an American city because: (1) Migra- 
tion of the poor over long distances on land is easier than over long 
distances on sea. The poor man on land may catch rides on freight 
trains, or he may stand on the highways and thumb a series of free 
rides. Furthermore, he can stop and resume his journey at any point 
along the line from his home to his destination, a thing not possible 
on the ocean. (2) The expense of the trip from America to Shanghai 
is great for a poor man. (3) There is little incentive for the poor of a 
country, such as the United States, to migrate to a still poorer country, 
such as China. 

The principal way for the lower-economic-group personnel to get to 
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Shanghai is through shipping as a seaman and then securing discharge 
or deserting ship after arrival. In the days of sailing ships, this 
desertion by members of crews was very common, since the voyages 
were long, the quarters cramped, and the masters often harsh and cruel. 
The consular records, which I investigated in Shanghai for the 1850's 
and 1860's, for example, reveal much correspondence concerning de- 
serting seamen who wished to engage in business, legal or illegal, or 
who wished to become professional soldier-adventurers on one side or 
the other of a Chinese rebellion. Some of these deserters made good, 
others became obnoxious beachcombers and criminal parasites, creating 
no end of ill will between natives and aliens, until rounded up by their 
respective national authorities and shipped away. 

The same reason which keeps low economic groups from migrating 
to Shanghai also prevents a permanent vertical circulation downward 
into that class. It is true that some Americans having a good position 
may, through excesses so easily indulged in in a large Oriental port 
city, become dissolute and ruined morally and economically. But, such 
a person does not remain very long in this low estate. He may be 
forced, temporarily, to accept a lesser paid post, but if he does not 
straighten up he will lose that place too and become merely an un- 
employable panhandler. This situation soon comes to the attention of 
leaders in the American community, and the man will be shipped back 
home either through public or private aid. Racial and national pride, 
both on the part of the failure himself and on the part of his com- 
munity which wishes to maintain white race prestige in the eyes of the 
Orientals, prevents him from becoming a habitual beggar. He probably 
could not hold a job as a ricksha puller or wharf coolie. Thus, selection 
takes place and, while the situation does not prevent temporary down- 
ward circulation of aliens (in fact there are many temptations which 
encourage it), it does tend to slough off those who find the life east of 
Suez and west of Honolulu unmanageable. 

On the whole, Shanghai tends to raise the status of Americans in 
relation to the rest of society, when compared with the situation in the 
homeland. The lower-paid ranks of the Americans consist not of day 
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laborers, but of those such as seamen who come and go in any port, 
of a fringe engaged in producing vice for aliens and perhaps for 
Chinese, of certain occupations connected with shipping, engineering 
work, harbor piloting, policing, outdoor customs service. But these 
men are considerably higher in status than the coolie class of Chinese. 
These aliens may even afford one or two native servants. Thus, what 
from the point of view of the foreign community may be a relatively 
low-paid job, may in comparison with the Chinese scale of low-paid 
occupations be middle class, or even upper class. There is in Shanghai 
a national economic-level differential at work determining the status 
in native-alien relations which is not present within the communities 
from which these aliens migrate. The theory which holds that in rural- 
urban migration no matter what the native ability of the migrants, they 
as a rule enter the lower classes, as alleged by Kuczynski, certainly fails 
to apply to American migration in our transoceanic situation.° 


We have no way of telling precisely whether the Americans who go 
to Shanghai are selected positively or negatively over those in their 
communities who remain behind. I think, however, it is safe to say 
that Americans have not been forced to leave their homeland because 
they could secure no work there. Their going to Shanghai may presum- 
ably represent at least equal, if not superior, initiative when compared 
with those who may have had the similar opportunity but who did not 
go. Certainly there is to be found much greater ability in our American 
community in Shanghai than is to be found at home in an unselected 


community of the same numerical size. 


This much may be said: there seems to be a tendency for Shanghai 
to give to the American migrant a status of greater importance than he 
would have had had he remained at home. This is not true for every 
individual, but the economic differential between America and China is 
one strong factor ever at work serving to raise the status. In order to 
admit this one does not have to commit himself to any theory of in- 
herent mental superiority on the part of those who go to Shanghai. An 


® See a summary in Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 598. 
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editorial in the British official newspaper in Shanghai once commented 
in this regard, “Small potatoes at home take on the proportions of 
watermelons when they are transplanted to the Orient.’ This fact is 
pointed out also by M. M. Wood in her study of the stranger... Why is 
this so? 


(1) Each American is a bearer of an alien culture which is widely 
different from that of the native. This difference makes members of 
the alien minority unique. (2) The alien’s culture is that of the spread- 
ing world culture, the Western civilization which has been enveloping 
the world. Therefore, the alien, as bearer of this advancing and daz- 
zling machine-made culture, has prestige in the eyes of many natives. 
The rural migrant into the city of his own nation has nothing of this 
uniqueness to contribute to the city, for the city is the seat of the 
developing civilization. The rural migrant tends to be dazzled by and 
to fall into line with what the city has to offer. The alien in Shanghai 
is in a way bringing an urban civilization to a predominantly rural 
culture. The trend of world civilization is primarily alienward, as far 
as the Chinese are concerned, just as the trend of national civilization 
is urbanward, as far as the rural migrant is concerned. (3) The princi- 
ple of extraterritoriality, by which the American is under his own laws 
rather than the laws of the country to which he has migrated, also 
makes him unique and of more importance than if he were on an equal 
legal footing with the natives. This means that an ordinary American 
may become the center of an international incident. (4) The presence 
of millions of poor natives, willing to perform menial service and hard 
labor for a pittance, has meant that the alien finds himself in the status 
of a boss more intensively than he might at home. This vertical move- 
ment upward may tend to give the alien an exaggerated sense of his 
own importance. It very often aids in the formation of sentiments of 
white superiority and heightens his sense of isolation. The number of 
servants may become, for some aliens, a mark of social and economic 


7 Cited in American Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, 11, No. 7 (1919). 
8M. M. Wood, The Stranger, A Study in Social Relationships (New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1934), p. 172. 
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position. (5) On the frontier at which two cultures meet, the alien is 
in the position of a pioneer and has opportunities which he would not 
have in the heart of his own culture. (6) The vagaries of international 
monetary exchange sometimes, although not always, give the alien in 
Shanghai an advantage in that his money goes further when exchanged 


into native currency. 


The occupational status of Americans in Shanghai has not been, as 
with certain minorities in some places in the world, limited legally to 
certain occupations. However, economic laws, race pride, and differing 
standards of living serve to exclude them from some low-paid positions. 
The fact that they enjoyed extraterritorial status and did not become a 
part of Chinese culture gave Americans a greater freedom than they 
perhaps would have had under other conditions. In the last two or 
three decades, Chinese competition has arisen in certain lines of work 
formerly monopolized by foreigners, and, as a result, pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the National Government to restrict the rights 
of aliens to enter certain callings.’ This increasing competition between 
aliens and Chinese, as the level of ability of the latter rises, is bound 
to affect the status of American migrants more and more in the future. 
It will have a tendency to make the American community in Shanghai 
even more of a specialized minority. 


® Mingchien Joshua Bau, The Status of Aliens in China. A preliminary paper. (Shang- 
hai: China Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1931), pp. 29-30. 

















The Influence of the AAA Cotton Program 


Upon the Tenant, Cropper, and Laborer 


Fred C. Frey and T. Lynn Smith 


Ths SUBJECT is a very comprehensive and difficult assignment.’ The 
magnitude of the area included, the large number of people affected, 
the paternalistic nature of planter-tenant-cropper-wage hand relation- 
ships, the multiplicity and complexity of the possible effects, the tre- 
mendous quantity of propaganda which has been circulated on the 
subject, the bitter controversy which has been waged over the tenant 
and cropper issue, partisan politics, the emotion generated in the popu- 
lar mind resulting from a mistaken identification of the tenant and 
cropper situation with the problems of race, race relations, and race 
conflict, and, above all, the lack of adequate records make our task a 
very hard one. 

There is no end to points which might be discussed on this subject, 
but we shall make no attempt to cover the entire field. We shall begin 
by limiting the area considered to the 13 Southern States: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
territory within these states embraces practically all the region where 
“cropping” is practiced, although some cotton is grown in Missouri, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

We next limit the aspects of the problem. There are a myriad of 
ways in which the cotton-control program might affect the tenant, 


Fred C. Frey is professor and head of the department of sociology and dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Louisiana State University; T. Lynn Smith is professor of 
rural sociology at Louisiana State University. 

1 This paper was presented before Section K, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, St. Louis, Jan. 1, 1936. 
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cropper, and wage hand. It would be impossible to discuss all of them. 
We shall consider only three phases of the situation in our discussion. 
In the first place we shall attempt to summarize the effects of the cotton 
program in the creation of unemployment, or in the displacement of 
tenants, croppers, or other laborers from their regular jobs. By dis- 
placement of tenants, croppers, or laborers we do not mean merely 
violations of contracts, or forced removals, but the employment of 
fewer persons or families than were employed before the inauguration 
of the control program. Again, we shall devote some attention to a 
consideration of the effects which the cotton-control program has had 
upon the standards of living of the families of the tenants, croppers, 
and other laborers. Finally, we shall attempt to determine some of the 
ways in which the program has had influences upon the mobility of the 
tenants, croppers, and wage hands. These three aspects impress us as 
the most significant phases of the problem; they are the features about 
which most of the disagreement has arisen; they are sufficiently broad 
in scope to furnish a basis for any paper of this nature; and they are 
aspects about which some information can be secured. 

An understanding of the manner in which the production of cotton 
is carried on is basic to our entire discussion. We shall attempt to give 
a brief summary of this. In reality there are two very distinct systems 
of agriculture in the cotton area. Each has a rather definite distribution, 
one being typical of the hill and upland sections, the other being pre- 
dominant in the deltas and lowlands. The mode of agriculture carried 
on in the hills is of little concern to us in this discussion, because it is 
one in which tiny patches of cotton, growing on small farms, are tilled 
by the farm operators and the members of their families. These are 
frequently referred to locally as “‘one-mule” farms. Throughout the 
uplands, scarcely any agricultural laborers, either croppers or wage 
hands, are to be found. The people in these areas have problems, plenty 
of them, but they are not problems relating to the tenant, the cropper, 
or the wage hand. 

Our major interest is in the system of production found in the low- 
lands. In the deltas and lowlands, where the bulk of the cotton is 
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produced, the prevailing agricultural unit is the plantation, a large-scale 
enterprise. It is distinguished by the fact that the operator does only 
a part or none of the actual work of cultivation, tenants, croppers, or 
wage hands being employed to do the labor. Some of these plantations 
are of tremendous size, embracing thousands of acres and requiring the 
services of dozens and even hundreds of families. This plantation 
system has come down to us, with very slight alterations, from the 
prewar plantation on which slave labor was utilized in the production 
of cotton. Let us quote briefly from a recent report of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration:* 


On the plantations that had withstood the reconstruction period following the 
Civil War, the cropper displaced the old slave system. For a satisfactory share of 
the harvest, the landlord would agree to furnish the cropper while he cultivated 
the crop. The furnish consisted of living quarters, foodstuff, and equipment. 
The cropper and his family furnished the labor, and the family with a large 
number of workers was always more satisfactory as a tenant. After the harvest 
the cropper would be paid for his portion of the crop less the value of his 
furnish. . . . While the cropper system offered ample opportunity for the land- 
lords to be fair, and some croppers may have profited under the system, in 
general, the cropper’s independence was only nominal. Obviously, the system 
was merely a variation of the old slave relationship and kept the cropper on the 
margin of economic existence. This marginal existence, with its pseudo-economic 
freedom along with the owner's spirit of the landed aristocracy, emphasized 
whatever deficiencies appeared in the cropper class, fostered an attitude of de- 
pendence and suppressed initiative. 


The customary procedure under the plantation system is very im- 
portant for an understanding of our problem. We describe it somewhat 
in detail. At the beginning of the year the planter, or landlord, assigns 
each family of laborers to a specific plot of ground. On this land is 
found a two- or three-room cabin in which the family resides. Most of 
the fuel is secured from timber growing on the place, although it is 
often reported that a good part of it comes from the fences on the 
plantation. As a rule the operator of the plantation provides all the 
tools, equipment, livestock, and feed for livestock. Generally he also 
furnishes all the seed. In fact he supplies all the elements of production 


2 “Six Rural Problem Areas,” Research Monograph I (Washington, D.C.: 1935), 21-22. 
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except the labor and the fertilizer. It is customary to charge one-half 
of the bill for the fertilizer against the one-half share of the crop, which 
is to be the laborers’ payment for their services. Because of this mode 
of payment, such families of laborers are referred to as croppers. Food, 
clothing, medicine, doctor bills, etc., are all provided for by the land- 
lord, who charges these against the cropper’s share of the cotton pro- 
duced. These commodities and services may be supplied liberally or 
grudgingly, depending upon the landlord and the availability of labor. 
If one of his people falls into trouble the planter gets him out. Where 
disasters, such as floods, occur, the planter has all the responsibility. The 
planter serves as judge in all the disputes occurring on the plantation. 
Requests of every sort are made of him by his “hands,” who seem to 
feel that it doesn’t hurt to ask, no matter what their wish, and that the 
planter may fulfill their request. Through a custom which was not 
disrupted by the Civil War, the planter keeps all the records; he sees 
to the marketing of all the crops, selecting both the time to sell and to 
whom to sell; he holds a crop-lien mortgage over the cropper’s one-half 
share of the cotton. This mortgage is to protect the advances or 
“furnish” he has given to the croppers, and is seldom recorded with 
the county clerk. 


The work of these laborers on the plantation is a year-round proposi- 
tion. In the late winter they may be seen cleaning the drainage ditches, 
mending the fences, grubbing and burning the briars and thickets; then 
comes plowing and preparing the soil for the seeds; in the spring is 
the planting time; throughout the long summer days, all the members 
of the family may be seen in the fields ‘‘chopping”’ the cotton or spray- 
ing the plants to rid them of such pests as weevils; and again in the 
late summer and fall the entire family will be found going up and 
down the rows, engaged at the largest task of all, picking the white 
fluffy cotton. As mentioned previously, a claim to a portion of this 
is the croppers’ reward for the long days of toil they have put forth. 
The remaining portion goes to the landlord in return for his share 
in the productive process, land, equipment, work stock, supervision, 


advances, etc. 
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If, as is frequently the case, the worker has livestock, equipment, 
seed, etc., his status is higher and he gets a larger portion of the crop 
(two-thirds or three-fourths). In this case, he is designated as a share 
tenant. Very rarely in the Cotton Belt, a specified cash rent is paid for 
each acre—the operator is then a cash tenant, an entrepreneur or farm 
operator, and his status is similar to that of the cash tenant elsewhere. 


Some planters prefer to pay a specified daily or weekly wage to the 
workers who till part or all of their lands. Each of these workers is 
designated as a wage hand, and the entire group of wage hands on a 
plantation is called a “pay squad.” Their number and importance vary 
from time to time. 

Now let us briefly consider the situation in the spring of 1933, the 
time when the program, whose effects we are to consider, was under- 
taken. Those familiar with the development will remember this period 
as a time of crisis for the cotton planters and cotton industry. The price 
of cotton was ruinously low, near five cents per pound. A tremendous 
stock had been carried over from preceding years. The excessive cotton 
acreage planted and planned gave promise of increasing the supply and 
beating down the price still lower. Planters, merchants, bankers, the 
populace of the Cotton Belt were facing bankruptcy or already closed 
out. The business men and agricultural leaders of the section were 
frantic. 

All of this loomed large in the political activities in the region. The 
years immediately preceding 1933 had been filled with all sorts of 
proposals for controlling the amount of cotton grown. To follow the 
lead of industry, and thus reduce the volume of cotton produced, was 
the solution universally offered. Co-operative efforts by the score had 
been tried with little or no success. In desperation some states passed 
laws forbidding the planting of any cotton for the period of one year— 
a cotton holiday.’ These attempts were automatically nullified when 
other states failed to join in the movement. For some time before the 
advent of the new National Administration, it was evident that a 


8 Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, and W. W. Alexander, The Collapse of Cotton 
Tenancy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935), p. 48. 
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nationwide program of some sort was sure to be attempted. With the 
coming of the New Deal in the spring of 1933 the philosophy of 
production control was quickly embodied in a national program. Before 
considering the new program, let us say that during the crisis the cotton 
cropper was in a position of relative advantage, at least in some re- 
spects. With the price of their product so very low, individual planters 
had tried to meet fixed costs by increasing the volume of production. 
This meant there could be no slackening in the demand for families of 
laborers. The cropper seldom worried about his future or where pro- 
visions were coming from—the landlord did that. On more than one 
occasion, in those days, planters pointed out to the writers the advan- 
tageous situation of the families on their places. 


The inauguration of President Roosevelt came in March, but it was 
some time after that before a program could be formulated and put 
into effect. By the time it was ready for the farmer, the cotton was 
already growing in the fields. As already mentioned, an unusually large 
acreage had been seeded, giving promise of further increasing the 
surplus and of driving the price still lower. In such a situation, it was 
inevitable that a philosophy of production control, embodied into a 
program of action, would mean plowing under a portion of the crop. 
Nineteen thirty-three went down in history as the year of the “plow-up.” 
Those of us who were living in the Cotton Belt at the time still have 
vivid memories of those days: the hurried formation of an organization; 
feverish activity in signing up the producers; the mule, the plow, and 
the laborers in the field turning under the green cotton plants; rental 
payments (and how slow they were in coming!) to the operators of the 
lands on which the cotton was destroyed. To some people the re- 
education of the mule was a tremendous joke; to others it was a very 
stern and exasperating reality. 


At the present time it is very apparent that the tenant, cropper, and 
laborer were pretty much overlooked in the cotton-control program. 
They were not the ones demanding a program of control in the first 
place; they had practically no voice in framing it in the second. The 
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program devised was one entered into by the government and the land- 
lord. The planter was left to work out his own arrangements with the 
families on his place, tenants, croppers, and laborers. It is small wonder 
that the cotton-control program is often called a ‘landowners’ pro- 
gram.” 


In view of the haste with which the measures were formulated, the 
organization built up, and the control measures effected, it is not sur- 
prising that we are able to find shortcomings in the procedure. It is 
extremely unfortunate that the 1933 contracts were not more detailed, 
and it is most regrettable that absolutely no inventory was made of 
the tenant-cropper-labor situation at the time. Whenever any reform 
measure is undertaken without adequate facts on the situation being 
dealt with, it is certain to create violent controversy as it progresses. 
Disagreements arise regarding the original state of affairs, the need for 
remedial measures, the amount of change or progress, and the benefits 
of the undertaking in general. Great amounts of heat are generated, 
but very little light on the subject accrues from such disputes. So with 
regard to the situation in 1933, we have no direct information. We 
have had plenty of disputes over the situation and the accomplishments. 
If the 1933 contracts had contained information relative to the families 
living on the land (information comparable to that secured in the 1934 
and 1935 campaigns), there would be a basis for proving or disproving 
most of the various charges and countercharges which have been made 
on the subject. 


Lacking such essential information, how are we to go about determin- 
ing if the cotton-control or reduction program has resulted in the un- 
employment or displacement of tenants, croppers, and wage hands 
(members of the “pay squads”)? And how shall we gauge the extent 
of such unemployment if it is found to have occurred? There are few 
people gullible enough to believe that the acreage devoted to cotton can 
be reduced one-third without an accompanying decrease in the laborers 
engaged in its production. 


As indicated above, the determination of the amount and nature of 
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the reduction in the numbers of manual laborers employed in the 
growing of cotton would be very much simplified if we had information 
for 1933 (the year the program of control was inaugurated) which 
would be comparable to the information available in the later contracts. 
It is regrettable that the lack of these data prevents such a direct 
approach to the problem. 

Another direct approach would be to canvass a representative sample 
of planters, utilizing their records of the past few years for securing the 
data needed in making the necessary comparisons. This would seem to 
be the most satisfactory procedure. Owing to the nature of the landlord- 
tenant-cropper relationships, abundant records exist in the hands of 
private individuals which would make such an investigation possible. 
Unfortunately a project of this sort requires funds and time, greatly in 
excess of those available to the writers. 

Our approach necessarily will be a more indirect one. It should be 
possible to get some pertinent information on our subject through a 
comparison of the results of the 1930 census with the data from the 
1935 Census of Agriculture. Of course the period covered by the 
cotton-control program is not identical with the interval between the 
two census enumerations. Nevertheless, a careful analysis of the factors 
involved makes it appear likely that the census data should be fairly 
indicative of the extent to which displacement of tenants and croppers 
has occurred or failed to occur during the cotton-control program. Thus 
if one takes a relatively small area as a unit, and if one confines the 
investigation to those regions in which the growing of cotton is almost 
the sole support of the population, it would seem that any decreases in 
the number of tenants and croppers occurring between 1930 and 1935 
would be fairly attributed to the control-program which began in 1933. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the period from 1930 
to 1933 was one in which the net migration of people was away from 
the cities towards the open country. This operated to increase the total 
number of farm workers, including tenants and croppers, during the 
years immediately preceding the initiation of the cotton-control pro- 
gram. Furthermore, from 1930 to 1933 was a period when the produc- 
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tion of cotton was very great. As we have mentioned, planters were 
caught with relatively high overhead and production costs at a time 
when the price of cotton had tobogganed to around five cents per 
pound. In the struggle to meet expenses, they tried to recoup part of 
their losses, due to the low price, by producing more cotton. Further- 
more, whenever costs of production have maintained themselves at a 
relatively high level after the price of the product has fallen, it is 
advantageous to the planter to pay his laborers on a share-of-the-crop 
basis. This may be the only way he can remain in business. At such a 
time wage hands decrease in numbers; croppers increase. Thus it is 
evident that important factors operated between 1930 and 1933 to 
prevent any decrease in the number of tenants and croppers. In fact, in 
all probability these manual laborers increased considerably between 
1930 and 1933. Thus we may be sure that the comparison of the census 
data for 1930 with those for 1935 for the purpose of determining 
displacement of tenants and croppers from 1933 to 1935 is a conserva- 
tive procedure. The actual displacement was probably even greater 
than the differences indicated by such comparisons. 


We have pointed out the desirability of selecting a small unit, such 
as a county, as the basis for comparisons. We have indicated also that 
the units must be very homogeneous and should be almost entirely 
dependent upon cotton. To the extent that it is impossible to satisfy 
these conditions the data will be inadequate or even misleading. Thus 
the manner of selecting such units or counties presents itself as a very 


important consideration. 


In the first place it was necessary to eliminate the influence of recent 
developments in the areas contiguous to urban centers. Between 1930 
and 1935 the number of farms and the farm population mounted very 
rapidly in the areas adjacent to cities. This increase may be partially 
accounted for by a more complete enumeration of small farms in the 

4T. Lynn Smith, “Recent Changes in the Farm Population of the Southern States,” 


a manuscript accepted for publication in Social Forces. Cf. Robert T. McMillan, ‘Some 
Observations on Oklahoma Population Movements Since 1930,” Rural Sociology, I (1936), 


332-343. 
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last agricultural census, although it was surely influenced by the move- 
ment of families from the cities to nearby areas where they might 
produce part of their foodstuffs.° In any case it was deemed necessary 
to eliminate such influences from our comparisons. To do this, all 
counties containing cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants in 1930 were 
omitted from consideration. 


The census data giving the use to which the “crop land harvested” 
was devoted is another important criterion useful in selecting the 
counties for study. Obviously, the selection should be confined to those 
counties in which a large portion of the cultivated land is utilized in 
the production of cotton. Rather arbitrarily we selected 40 per cent as 
the dividing line and eliminated from our sample all counties devoting 
less than this percentage of their “crop land harvested” to cotton in 
1929. 

Even after removing the counties near urban centers and those de- 
voting less than 40 per cent of their crop land to cotton, there are other 
important considerations which must be taken into account. The South 
contains many counties in which agriculture is secondary in importance, 
sawmilling or other rural industries offering the major basis of support 
for their populations. Cotton is frequently the chief crop in these semi- 
agricultural areas. Not infrequently the counties in which most of the 
cultivated land is devoted to cotton (although agriculture itself is of 
secondary importance in their economy) have served as a resting place 
for the backwash of population, from the villages, towns, and cities, 
which occurred during the depression. This was especially pronounced 
in 1932 when hundreds of shacks were springing up in “backwoods” 
areas. In some of the very poor cutover parishes of western Louisiana 
there was an increase between 1930 and 1935 of from 30 to 40 per cent 
in the number of farm operators of whom, of course, a large number 
were farm tenants. But these increases represented former sawmill 
workers from the small towns and villages in the area, who had been 
left stranded when the timber supplies were exhausted and the mills 


5 P. K. Whelpton, ‘The Extent, Character and Future of the New Landward Move- 
ment,” Journal of Farm Economics, XV (1933), 61-62. 
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dismantled. As a last desperate effort, these people attempted to farm 
a little on the very sterile soils of the region. All those who commenced 
farming after 1933 received no allotments of cotton from the state’s 
quota, this being one of the factors which makes their situation so 
trying. Obviously, the increase in farms (and tenants) due to this 


FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 
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situation is not a result of the AAA program and must be ruled out. 
It is necessary to eliminate counties of this nature from our comparisons, 
and we believe there is a fairly satisfactory way of doing it. 


Cotton and the cropping system have been wedded for many years, 
ever since the Civil War. To those familiar with agriculture in the 
South the extent to which the two are found in conjunction will be 
evident from Figures 1 and 2, charts which we have prepared to show 
the distribution of white and Negro croppers in the 13 Southern States 
in 1930. The total number of white croppers in the 13 states amounted 
to 380,356, and the number of Negro croppers was slightly larger, 
392,217. These charts make very apparent the striking manner in which 
both white and Negro croppers are concentrated in the Cotton Belt. 
The white croppers are more widely scattered than the Negro croppers, 
but even the whites are practically lacking from the crop-specialty areas 
of the South. On the other hand, tenancy is widespread throughout the 
entire South, as, indeed, it is throughout the nation. To illustrate this 
point, and for comparative purposes, we have charted the distribution 
of white and Negro tenants in the 13 Southern States. In 1930 the 
white tenants in the Southern States totaled 684,228, the Negro tenants 
303,888. (See Figures 3 and 4.) A study of these data suggests that 
the units for our investigation should be based on the cropping system 
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in its fullest intensity. Accordingly, we limited our sample to those 
counties which contained large numbers of croppers and included only 
those having 1,000 or more croppers in 1930 in our sample. 


After eliminating the counties containing a city of 10,000 or more, 
the counties devoting less than 40 per cent of the crop land harvested 
in 1929 to cotton, and the counties containing less than 1,000 croppers, 
there was a total of 170 counties left for study. The location of these 
sample counties is indicated in Figure 5.° Three southern states, Florida, 


® The counties chosen are as follows: Alabama—Barbour, Butler, Chambers, Cherokee, 
Coffee, Covington, Crenshaw, Cullman, DeKalb, Elmore, Geneva, Hale, Henry, Jackson, 
Lawrence, Limestone, Marengo, Marshall, Pickens, Pike, Randolph, Talladega, Tallapoosa; 
Arkansas—Ashley, Chicot, Columbia, Crittenden, Cross, Desha, Drew, Hempstead, Jackson, 
Lafayette, Lee, Lincoln, Little River, Lonoke, Monroe, Nevada, Phillips, Poinsett, St. Fran- 
cis, Woodruff; Georgia—Bartow, Burke, Carroll, Cobb, Colquitt, Coweta, Dodge, Dooly, 
Elbert, Emanuel, Franklin, Gwinett, Hart, Henry, Jackson, Jefferson, Laurens, Macon, 
Madison, Randolph, Sumter, Terrell, Walton; Louisiana—Avoyelles, Bienville, Bossier, 
Claiborne, DeSoto, East Carroll, Franklin, Lincoln, Madison, Morehouse, Natchitoches, 
Red River, Richland, St. Landry, Tensas, Union, Webster, West Carroll; Mississippi— 
Attala, Bolivar, Carroll, Chickasaw, Clay, Copiah, DeSoto, Holmes, Humphreys, Jefferson 
Davis, Lafayette, Leake, Lee, Madison, Marshall, Monroe, Neshoba, Newton, Nuxubee, 
Panola, Quitman, Sharkey, Simpson, Smith, Sunflower, Tallachatchie, Tate, Tunica, Union, 
Winston, Yazoo; North Carolina—Franklin, Halifax, Johnston, North Hampton, Robeson, 
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Kentucky, and Virginia, are not represented in a sample taken in the 
manner indicated. 


It is worth noting that although 1,172 southern counties were elimi- 
nated from our study, the remaining 170 counties, which were included 
in our sample, contained 311,697 croppers in 1930, or 40.3 per cent of 


FIGURE 5 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE 170 COUNTIES IN THE SAMPLE 


the total in the Southern States. They also contained 248,996 tenants, 
25.2 per cent of the total for the Southern States. 

Some may think that the comparisons would be more significant if 
made for croppers alone. This might be very misleading. Tenants must 
be included as well since the status of a given individual or family may 


Rutherford, Sampson, Union; Oklahoma—Caddo; South Carolina—Abbeville, Cherokee, 
Chester, Dillon, Lancaster, Laurens, Marlboro, Newberry, Oconee, Orangeburg, Pickens, 
Union; Tennessee—Crockett, Dyer, Fayette, Hardeman, Haywood, Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, Robertson, Tipton; Texas—Caldwell, Cass, Cherokee, Collin, Ellis, Falls, Fannin, 
Fort Bend, Gonzales, Guadolupe, Hill, Houston, Karnes, Kaufman, Leon, Limestone, 
Milam, Nacogdoches, Panola, Red River, Robertson, Rusk, Shelby, VanZandt, Williamson. 
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change very rapidly. For example, if a tenant suffers the loss of a mule, 
he may revert to the status of a share-cropper the next year. On the 
other hand a cropper may improve his position and become a share 
tenant. It must be kept in mind also that the number of tenants may 
have increased greatly in any county or state, despite the cotton-control 
program. The recent flow of population to rural areas and the shutting 
off of the customary outlets for the surplus population which is annually 
produced in the country could easily bring this about. 


For each county chosen, changes between 1930 and 1935 in the 
number of tenants and croppers were computed and the percentage 
changes calculated. Then these changes were summarized by states. 
Table I, which presents the results of these computations, deserves 
careful study. It will be observed that no important change took place 
in the total number of tenants, the decrease amounting to only 1.1 per 
cent. With croppers, however, the situation was quite different, the 
total number in the 170 sample counties decreasing by 36,217, or 
11.6 per cent. Heavy decreases in the numbers of tenants occurred in 
the Mississippi and Louisiana and a slight decrease in the Texas samples, 
otherwise the number of tenants increased in the sample counties of 
each state. Croppers, on the other hand, were fewer in all the states 
except Louisiana and Tennessee, where their numbers remained practi- 
cally stationary. Losses among croppers were particularly great in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Georgia. In interpreting the changes in the 
numbers of tenants and croppers the possibility of tenants slipping back 
into the status of croppers should be kept in mind, especially when 
considering the situation in Louisiana and Tennessee. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that croppers sometimes improve their 
lot and become tenants or even farm owners. Furthermore, the county 
is a relatively large and heterogeneous unit, although the smallest for 
which adequate data are available. Many counties embrace both low- 
lands covered with plantations and hilly areas dotted with small farms. 
Thus, in cases where a county contains both lowland and hill territories 
it is perfectly possible for a decrease in the number of tenants in the 
lowlands to be offset by increases in the number of tenants in the hilly 
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sections. The rapid increases between 1930 and 1935 in the popula- 
tion of poor-land areas undoubtedly added materially to the number of 
tenants, even in these counties containing 1,000 or more croppers. 


Much light on the nature of the changes is secured by classifying the 
data according to race. This is done in Table II. The hypothesis that 
decreases in the number of tenants in the lowlands, where the bulk of 
the cotton is produced, has been offset by increases in the poor-land, 
hill areas, where the backwash of population from the city has settled, 
is strongly supported by the data in Table II. It will be observed that 
the number of white tenants increased 14.7 per cent, increases occurring 
in every state. The greatest gains were in Alabama, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, although only in Louisiana was the increase negligible. 
On the other hand, Negro tenants decreased 19.1 per cent, a decrease 
occurring in every state. In Tennessee and Oklahoma, where the sam- 
ples of Negroes were very small, the decreases are of little significance. 
But in Mississippi, with its tremendous areas of rich, black delta lands 
and its hordes of Negroes, the loss amounted to more than 30 per cent. 
In Louisiana and Alabama it was over 20 per cent. White families 
fleeing the cities, towns, and villages to settle as tenants in poor-land 
areas undoubtedly are responsible for keeping the decrease in number 
of white tenants from equaling that among Negro tenants. 


Croppers of both races decreased in number between 1930 and 1935. 
The decrease among white croppers was much greater than that among 
Negro croppers, the percentages being 18.2 and 7.6 respectively. It 
may be that Negroes sliding back to sharecropping from tenancy played 
an important role in determining the relative changes, or that whites 
climbing from the status of cropper to that of tenant is the important 
factor. But we are inclined to believe that the planter’s preference for 
Negro labor is one of the most important elements in the situation. 
This would easily explain why the rising tide of unemployment among 
croppers would bear most heavily upon those of the white race. 


Let us again call attention to the fact that the data we have been 
presenting are for the most important cotton-producing counties in the 
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South. They seem to indicate a consistent and widespread tendency for 
cotton croppers and, to a considerable extent, tenants to decrease in 
numbers between 1930 and 1935. The decreases among Negroes were 
consistently greater than those among whites. This has an important 
bearing on the general interpretation of our findings. As a rule, planters 
seem to prefer Negroes to whites as tenants and croppers. For this 
reason it is probable that the data for Negroes are a more accurate 
index of unemployment or displacement than the data for whites. In 
other words, the data for white tenants have probably been greatly 
affected by the disturbance in the customary interchange of population 
between rural and urban areas, especially by the rapid increase of the 
rural population of poor-land areas. 


So far all our discussion has referred to tenants and that portion 
of the laborers paid on a share-of-the-crop basis and commonly tre- 
ferred to as croppers. But one may ask what of the wage hands, the 
members of the pay squads? There is no satisfactory source for obtain- 
ing quantitative data on this subject without making a detailed field 
survey. However, from general observation and interviews with those 
most familiar with the situation, we can assert that the displacement 
of these people appears to have been very great, far greater than that 
of tenants or even croppers. In fact, these wage hands seem to have 
borne the brunt of the acreage reduction. In 1933, when the reduction 
of acreage was called for, a portion of the land of many landlords and 
planters was not allocated to any family of tenants or croppers. The 
planters were cultivating it with the help of hired laborers or pay 
squads. It was much simpler to plow up this portion of the crop than 
it was to work out an agreement with the tenants and croppers relative 
to plowing under the crop upon which they had a claim. To the illiterate 
cropper there was no logic in plowing up cotton. As a result, a great 
deal of the reduction in acreage came about by cutting out these patches 
of cotton formerly tilled by wage hands. Again, frequently the hostler, 
the hired man in charge of the plantation’s mules, or others helping 
about the house or barns, would plant a few acres of cotton in addition 
to carrying on their assigned tasks. Most of this has been stopped since 
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the coming of the cotton-control program. However, in the latter case 
people have not been displaced, but their sources of income have been 
curtailed. 


Next, the question might be asked what has become of those who 
have been displaced from the regular work by the influences of this 
cotton-control program? Of course, everyone could answer that they 
are on the relief rolls. Indeed some might want to use the relief rolls 
as a means of determining the unemployment due to the cotton pro- 
gram. But there is a fallacy in this. In the past a great many tenants 
and croppers have been on the relief rolls at the same time that they 
continued to live in their cabins and work on the plantation. 


The matter of living standards is one of the most intriguing and 
important aspects of the entire AAA cotton-tenant and cropper situa- 
tion. It is unfortunate that such great expenditures of time and funds 
are necessary to arrive at the simplest judgments of living planes on the 
basis of quantitative data. No such thorough investigation has been 
possible in the limited time the writers have had to prepare this discus- 
sion, even if they had had the necessary funds at their disposal. Never- 
theless, we believe the nature of the relationships between planters, 
tenants, and croppers are such that one can be fairly sure of some of the 
more general aspects. It is also our conclusion that, in this respect, the 
AAA has been more beneficial to the tenant or cropper, than it has 
been in regard to employment. 


We pointed out in the beginning that it is the planter who assumes 
the risks of production. The cropper, and to a very considerable degree 
the tenant, assume none of the enterpreneurial functions. We must also 
point out that the standard of living of tenants and croppers is practi- 
cally lacking the trait commonly designated as saving, or making pro- 
vision for the future. Saving, or providing for the future, offers little 
competition to their expenditures for immediate purposes of living. A 
good many studies are at hand which might be quoted to show that 
the so-called ‘“‘agricultural ladder’’ does not operate in the South. Very 
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few croppers ever rise to the status of a farm owner.’ Again, it is 
frequently said, and seemingly with much reason, that the wise cropper 
will permanently keep himself indebted to his landlord, such a practice 
adding to his security of tenure. Thus we must take account of three 
elements in the situation: (1) that the landlord or planter assumes the 
risks, or performs the entrepreneurial function; (2) that there is little 
premium placed upon the traits of thrift and saving in the tenant or 
cropper, if indeed such practices may not actually be penalized; and 
(3) that the system operates through a series of advances which the 
landlord must commence putting out from the beginning of the year. 
Under such an arrangement, the goods consumed by the cropper are 
practically limited to the quantity and quality he can inveigle the 
planter into advancing him. At times when cotton promises to return 
12 cents per pound, it should be obvious that the landlord can afford to 
gamble with higher stakes— i.e., allow the families who reside on his 
place larger advances—than when cotton is likely to sell at five cents 
per pound. We leave it to the economists to determine the relative 
effects of acreage-control and monetary devaluation in bringing about 
the increase in the price of cotton, but to the extent that the AAA 
control-program has been responsible for the increased price, we con- 
clude that it has increased the amounts of goods and services consumed 
by the cotton tenants and croppers.* 

There is also another aspect to the situation which should be men- 
tioned. Much use has been made of the “‘rented acreage,” i.e., the land 
retired from the production of cotton, for the purpose of growing food 
and feed crops. To a considerable extent, tenants and croppers have 
been permitted to produce foodstuffs and livestock for their own con- 
sumption on these rented acreages. This practice has likewise con- 
tributed to the total supply of products consumed by these families. 


7 See, for example, Harold Hoffsommer’s study, “Landlord-Tenant Relations and Relief 
in Alabama,” a Research Bulletin from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
November, 1935. 

8 In his study, “The Relation of the Agricultural Adjustment Program to Rural Relief 
Needs in North Carolina,” a mimeographed Preliminary Report from the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, November, 1935, C. Horace Hamilton has shown how the 
status of those agriculturists who remained in 1934 improved in the next year. 
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The effects of the AAA cotton-control, or acreage-reduction program, 
upon the mobility of the cotton tenants and croppers, constitute a very 
important aspect of our subject, and one to which we must devote some 
attention before closing. That the turnover of laborers, or the mobility 
of tenants and croppers is very great, is an undisputed fact. In the 
Cotton Belt during the first days of every new year, the roads are 
crowded with trucks, wagons, vehicles of all kinds, transferring the 
meager possessions of the families of cotton tenants and croppers from 
one plantation or farm to another. January first is moving day in the 
Cotton Belt—make no mistake about that. Some view the high mobility 
of tenants and croppers as the inevitable result of a vicious system of 
landlord, tenant, and cropper relationships. Others attribute it to an 
almost innate restlessness on the part of the “poor white” and negro, 
and consider their moving about from place to place a safety valve 
through which the tenant or cropper family lets off steam and keeps 
itself in a more happy and contented frame of mind. In any case, there 
is little doubt that this excessive moving from one place to another is 
disadvantageous to both the planters and their laborers, and that this 
mobility is one of the most blighting factors in the entire system of 
agriculture as practiced in the South. Because he must count upon 
heavy losses due to the discontent and shifting of his employees, the 
planter has had to charge rates for supplies and supervision that would 
cover his losses. Moving every few years, it is impossible for the family 
of tenants or croppers to accumulate goods or to establish and maintain 
any sort of satisfactory institutional and community life. These few 
remarks should make it evident that the effects of the AAA program 
upon mobility may be of considerable significance. 


What have been the effects? On the basis of our general observation 
and from a rather intimate acquaintance with the South during the past, 
we are thoroughly convinced that the AAA cotton-reduction program 
has greatly curtailed the annual migration of families (tenants and 
croppers) from one plantation or farm to another. Bear in mind that 
the increased income from cotton has enabled the planter to be more 
generous in his advances to the families residing in his cabins and 
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tilling his lands. Remember also that the most undesirable tenants and 
croppers—i.e., the discontented ones who were forever on the move, 
and who were largely responsible for the book losses suffered by the 
planters and borne by all the families living on their places—were the 
first to go when forces were curtailed. In addition, the tenants and 
croppers know that if they leave their present location where they have 
a portion of their landlord's allotment of cotton assigned to them, they 
may not be able to find another place where a quota of cotton is to be 
had. Such we believe to be the factors which have reduced the numbers 
of trucks, cars, wagons, and vehicles of all sorts, which today (Janu- 
ary 1, 1936) are to be found on southern roads, hauling the few house- 
hold possessions of the families of tenants and croppers from one place 


to another. 








Notes 


Do VILLAGES Grow? 


In Professor J. M. Gillette’s recent revision of his Rural Sociology, he raises 
the question of village growth and decline and criticizes the findings on this 
subject of C. L. Fry’s American Villagers, one of the volumes of the first study 
of the sociology of village-centered rural communities made by the Institute for 
Social and Religious Research under the direction of the writer of this note. 

The subject is of importance chiefly from one point of view. If villages are 
becoming the focal point of rural social life, it would be unfortunate if this 
integration took place around a type of center that was doomed to decline. The 
writer has therefore attempted a brief critique of Professor Gillette’s position in 
order to clarify the subject. The task has been rather difficult, for it is not always 
easy to follow Professor Gillette in his statements on this matter. 


He defines villages (p. 565) as “places of less than 2500 . . . comprising 
populations of from 250 to 2500 each.” In the next paragraph he states that 
there are ‘‘scores of thousands of villages,” but in Table 48 (p. 571) he lists 
only 12,857 incorporated places and 18,381 as the total number of places listed 
by Rand McNally that fall within the village classification in 1920. Even this 
number of incorporated villages includes some 2,000 places of less than 250 
population, which by Professor Gillette’s own definition (p. 565) are hamlets, 
not villages. 

Professor Gillette then takes the total incorporated village population of 1920 
and compares it with that of 1930, showing a gain of 2.4 per cent. He says that 
“for that decade it was almost stationary.” This is correct in terms of the 
aggregate of the population of incorporated villages. But here, as throughout 
his entire discussion, he fails to mention the places that happened to grow past 
the 2,500 mark. This is important in terms of the practical issue involved in 
the question. What the educator, wishing to locate a consolidated high school, 
or the manufacturer, desiring to secure local representatives to sell his goods 
to farmers, wants to know is the chance for the stability or growth of a village— 
not whether villages in the aggregate show little or no growth when those that 
grew past a certain limit are eliminated. Between 1910 and 1930 about 1,000 
places that had been villages passed the 2,500 mark but in no sense changed 
their social and economic status by so doing. 

Professor Gillette, therefore, finds a considerable increase in the rural nonfarm 
population but also and “‘at the same time a loss of population among a large 
proportion of villages” (p. 578). He rightly says “it is important to differen- 
tiate the two situations.” 
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In an effort to answer this problem more precisely than had previously been 
possible, the rural division of President Hoover’s Committee on Social Trends, 
in co-operation with the Institute for Social and Religious Research, employed 
a measure of village growth and decline by 100-person intervals. Thus, if a 
village of between 350 and 450 persons in 1910 remained in the same category 
in 1920, it was placed in the zero group. If it advanced into the next category, 
it was placed in a plus one group, or if it declined similarly, in a minus one 
group, and so on. This was done for the periods 1910-30, 1920-30, and 1910-20, 
with three size groups of villages, 250-999, 1,000-1,749 and 1,750-2,500.1 The 
results for the years 1910-30 showed 24.7 per cent of the villages remaining 
in the same category, 51.9 per cent moving up one or more hundreds, and 
23.4 per cent moving into lower categories; of this last group, 62 per cent went 
into the hundred group immediately below that originally occupied. The results 
for 1910-20 and 1920-30 were also published but need not be summarized here. 

It should also be noted that this device gave a picture, not only of the total gain 
and loss by numbers of all villages but of the number of 100 intervals involved 
in population change. Thus of 1,405 incorporated villages, that in 1910 had 
between 250 and 349 inhabitants, 589 remained in that group. Two hundred 
and eighty-seven had between 350 and 449 population in 1930, 103 between 
450 and 549, and one had passed the 2,600 mark. Conversely, 258 had dropped 
below 250 and 31 below 150. This same type of computation was carried out 
for each 100 group. 

Strangely enough, though Professor Gillette quotes from Rural Social Trends, 
or refers to it, in a number of his chapters, he completely overlooks this rather 
elaborate study of village growth and decline in his discussion of that subject. 
Instead, he devotes himself to the first study of the Institute for Social and 
Religious Research on this subject by C. Fry. In view of the study briefly alluded 
to above, this might be passed over, except that to the present writer Professor 
Gillette seems to arrive at a fallacious conclusion through a misunderstanding 
of what Fry did. He states, “The import and spirit of their publications 
(i.e., The Institute’s) give the impression that villages are growing rapidly and 
universally.” Import and spirit are matters of interpretation. Attention may be 
directed to two items bearing on this point. 

1. In summarizing the first series of rural village studies by the Institute, the 
present writer stated? 

The village in the United States taken by and large is not declining. Indi- 
vidual villages have declined but the trend has been toward an increasing 
population except where villages are very close together. . . . Here espe- 
cially since the advent of the automobile and hard surfaced road it appears 


1Cf. Brunner and Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933), chap. III and appendix tables 6 and 7. 
2 Village Communities (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1927), p. 18. 
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there are too many villages. . . . Two villages in every five have remained 
virtually stationary in the last two census periods (1900-1920). This fact 
is one of the indications that there is an exodus of population from the 
agricultural village not always overbalanced by the natural increase and 
new residents. 


2. Professor Gillette himself quotes Fry as showing that of all incorporated 
villages ‘‘42.7 per cent were stationary,” that is, did not gain or lose as much 
as 20 per cent between 1900 and 1920. Such statements do not seem to the 
writer to indicate that Fry and his colleagues claimed that villages were growing 
“universally.” 

Professor Gillette then goes on to say (p. 582) “My own figures indicate that 
24 per cent of all incorporated places of the class under discussion lost popula- 
tion between 1900 and 1910 and that 36.7 per cent lost population during the 
next decade. . . . There are comparatively fewer places which lose during a 
20 year period than during a 10 year period.” Thus, Professor Gillette’s study 
seems to confirm the conclusions of both the 1920 and 1930 studies by the 
Institute, that the tendency of the majority of American villages is toward either 
stability or growth, rather than his own that a growing proportion of villages 
tends toward “decay” (p. 581). The emphasis of the discussion in his first 
edition is shown by the title of Chapter XXI, “Declining Villages of America,” 
and in the current revision he devotes 10 pages to the “decline and decadence” 
of American villages, and several to their backward health conditions, poor 
recreation, and low moral tone. 

In fairness to Dr. Fry, one minor matter should be mentioned. Professor 
Gillette states, Fry ‘‘made his comparison on a 20 year basis, while I made mine 
for two 10 year periods within the same 20 years.’ Every table in Fry’s Ameri- 
can Villagers (pp. 46-54) dealing with this subject gives the data for the entire 
20-year period and for each 10-year period separately. There are three summary 
tables on other pages which omit this, but the breakdown by decades of these 
tables is published in the pages noted. 

In summary, the writer believes that Professor Gillette has overlooked the 
most recent data on the subject, that in the main his conclusions and those of 
Fry, Kolb, and the writer are in substantial agreement, that the agreement is 
concealed by Professor Gillette’s emphasis on ‘‘decline and decay,” and that the 
issue is worth clarification because of the practical aspects stated in the second 
paragraph of this note. 

On the basis of facts presented in Professor Gillette's study and those directed 
by the writer, it appears that much, though not all, of the difference lies in 


8 Incidentally, what Professor Gillette writes is “42.7 per cent were stationary, that is, 
did not gain more than 20 per cent or did not lose less than 20 per cent.” The double 
negative appears a bit confusing. 
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interpretation. Professor Gillette emphasizes the decline of villages. The Insti- 
tute’s study and Rural Social Trends emphasized growth and stability, which 
together accounted for well over two-thirds of the villages. 


The majority of the villages growing most rapidly between 1920 and 1930 
appear to be suburban. A majority of the rapidly declining centers in this period 
appear to be industrial, or mining, or lumbering. The pattern of the agricultural 
village seems to be slow growth or relative stability with a third and smaller 
group showing slow decline, especially among places of less than 750 population. 
However, the survey of Rural Social Trends During the Depression, in which 
the 140 village-centered agricultural communities that formed the basis of 
American Agricultural Villages and Rural Social Trends were restudied, showed 
sharp population increases in the village centers. 


Columbia University EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF SOIL EROSION 


As erosion increases it is obvious that production demands more effort in both 
time and money. Erosion makes it more difficult for farmers to progress or even 
to hold their own. Increased effort and lack of progress are the first effects of 
erosion. Lack of time and lack of economic returns make it more difficult for 
rural people to maintain needed organizations and a satisfying social life. Town 
and village centers decay, and on the farms there usually rushes in a class of 
farm renters, who are considered undesirable by the older residents, move from 
place to place, mine the soil, and are unresponsible to the community. 

Grown children in such families must leave home to find work because the 
head of the family can not save enough to retire and local employment is 
limited. 

The influence of soil erosion on social organizations may be glimpsed from 
the survey of Davis County by the Iowa State Planning Board. “The general 
situation found in the county is one of social deterioration of social life, 
amounting almost to decadence, characterized by the general disorganization and 
disintegration of social life and social organizations. With the decline in size 
and importance of the smaller villages and hamlets, Davis has become a one- 
town county with the following services; weekly newspaper, bank, lodge, movie, 
high school, and junior college, men’s and ladies’ clothing stores and a jewelry 
store. Church life and organization have been deteriorating in the open country 
and in the hamlets while the churches in the county seat town have not absorbed 
the country losses. Fraternal organizations have been declining in the county 
seat town and disappearing in the rest of the county. Litttle or no equipment 
of playground of recreational nature is in evidence in rural schools.” 


Though true, it is not enough to say that soil erosion causes social disorganiza- 
tion. The resulting lack of organization and group spirit makes it impossible 
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for rural people to use organized means of solving their problems. Leaders and 
specialists working in such areas must deal with each farm family as a separate 
unit or must first help set up the organization through which erosion control is 
to be brought about. As erosion brings disorganization, it also makes it obvi- 
ously more difficult to remedy erosion by organized means. 

At the Iowa State College there is under way at present a research project, 
“Some Social Factors Associated with Land Utilization in Southern Iowa.” 
This research, centered in the Tarkio demonstration area, includes analysis of 
population, social organization or community, and the family as they relate to 
this problem. 

There is also under way a research analysis of the characteristics of all rural 
relief cases in selected counties, including Appanoose, Mahaska, Washington, 
Guthrie, Page, and Monona. This study will furnish a basis for determining 
the relation between soil erosion and rural relief. 

A study of the movements of farm families is being made in about 25 town- 
ships in 15 Iowa counties. This study will furnish a basis for studying the 
relation between soil erosion, mobility, and tenure. 

A survey of Muscatine Island distinctly shows the relation between social 
organization, type of farming and lack of income due to factors other than 
erosion. Further analysis of the data in the above studies will be needed to 
show clearly the relationships indicated. 


Iowa State College Ray E. WAKELEY 























Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis‘ 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION 


Three bulletins showing population trends in as many states have been 
released recently.? In each of these three, materials have been collected from the 
federal and state censuses and presented in readily accessible form. In their 
analysis of population trends in Minnesota, R. W. Murchie, and M. E. Jarchow 
emphasize particularly the growth of the population as well as the national 
origins of the population in Minnesota. Emphasis also is laid on changes in 
interstate migration, rural-urban distribution, age and sex composition as they 
have developed during the history of the state. 


The release by the South Dakota State Planning Board summarizes the growth 
of the population in South Dakota and emphasizes changes in sex, nationality, 
age and occupational composition, as well as births and deaths. In each of these 
bulletins, maps and charts are used freely. Many of the data are presented in 
tables by counties. 

Little attempt is made to point out the relationships among the factors 
discussed in these bulletins. Changes in the size of the population of given areas 
could have been profitably discussed with reference to the prevailing rate of 
natural increase. A population which is growing at a rate less than the rate of 
natural increase is experiencing a net loss by migration, and conversely a popu- 
lation which is growing at a rate greater than the natural increase is experiencing 
net immigration. In the Minnesota bulletin there are tables showing net migra- 
tion to other states of persons born in Minnesota, as well as net migrations of 
persons born in other states who moved to Minnesota. The one set of migration 
figures is secured by comparing the persons born within the state but living 
elsewhere at one census date, with persons born within the state and living 
elsewhere at another census date. It is clear that the difference between the 
figures does not represent net migration of persons born within the state, for 
during any period of time there must be some deaths within this group. 


1 This report was prepared with the assistance of E. deS. Brunner, Jr., J. J. Lister, 
Conrad Taeuber, and Helen Wheeler. 

2R. W. Murchie and M. E. Jarchow, “Population Trends in Minnesota,” Bulletin No. 
327, University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, University Farm, May, 
1936, pp. 99; The People of South Dakota, A Preliminary Study of Population, South 
Dakota Planning Board, Brookings, South Dakota, June, 1936; Paul H. Landis, ‘Rural 
Population Trends in Washington,” Bulletin No. 333, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Pullman, July, 1936, pp. 64. 
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The bulletin on “Rural Population Trends in Washington,” by Paul H. 
Landis, places special emphasis on the rural as well as the agricultural population 
of the state. Considerable space is devoted to an analysis of trends in the state 
as compared with trends in the nation as a whole and the position of Washing- 
ton among the 48 states. Washington is sixth among the states in ratio of males 
per 100 families, fortieth in per cent of persons under five years of age, and 
seventh in number of divorces per 100 of the population. The implications of 
changes in rates of natural increase and consequent changes in age composition, 
as well as the decreases in rates of population growth, are pointed out in some 
detail. 

The bulletin on immigrants and their children in South Dakota, by John P. 
Johansen, presents in some detail the national origins of the immigrants who 
came to South Dakota between 1890 and 1930 and the effects of immigration 
upon the growth and composition of the population of the state.* 


The State College of Agriculture at Corvallis, Oregon, has released two mim- 
eographed bulletins* concerning migration to the state, as well as within the 
state. One of these bulletins is based on the records representing rural relief 
cases within the state and shows the extent of recent migration of rural families 
receiving relief. The other is a preliminary report on the study of the origin 
and distribution within the state of families who have come to rural districts 
since 1933. The data are based on questionnaires sent to clerks of the school 
districts throughout the state. On the basis of these findings it is planned that 
further studies of families who have recently come into Oregon from other states, 
particularly the drought states, will be made. 


RURAL ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


A publication’ on the sociology of the co-operative movement in the Czecho- 
slovak village traces not only the co-operative activities of the community but 
presents an historical and geographic background for the development of the 
village, Sany. The Farmers’ Reading and Social Society was of primary impor- 
tance as an agency for the promulgation of co-operative principles. The Credit 


8 John P. Johansen, “Immigrants and Their Children in South Dakota,” Bulletin No. 
302, South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Brookings, May, 1936, pp. 47. 

*“Mobility and Migration of Rural Relief Households in Six Oregon Counties,” the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, 
co-operating, Station Circular of Information No. 155, June, 1936, pp. 6 (2). L. R. Breit- 
haupt and C. S. Hoffman, “Preliminary Information Concerning Immigration into Rural 
Districts in Oregon, January, 1933, to June, 1936,” the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, co-operating, Station Circular of 
Information No. 157, August, 1936, pp. 8. 

5 Karel Galla, Sociology of the Co-operative Movement in the Czechoslovak Village, 
Charles University, Docent, and published in Praha, Karlova Nain 32, Czechoslovakia, 


1936, pp. 124. 
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Society, Farmers’ Co-operative, and the Agricultural Machinery Co-operative 
have actually become the life and soul of the village, which was all but primitive 
up to the nineties of the last century. Now the community has a modern co- 
operative chicory drying plant, flour mill, bakery, and bathhouse. The Credit 
Society is a boon to those who need money for business, and it is also used when 
marriages, funerals, and other social events require funds beyond those in the 
possession of families directly concerned. Produce is sold, and machinery, live- 
stock, and other consumers’ goods are purchased through co-operative agencies. 
In fact, the agricultural village has become a small industrialized but rural 
village. The material prosperity which has attended the expansion and develop- 
ment of the co-operative activities is pronounced. Home ownership has become 
much more prevalent, the number of houses in the village has more than 
doubled, bread baking is practically all done in the co-operative bakery, electri- 
city is made available for those who can afford it, and the material level of 
living has been greatly enhanced. The author maintains that this rationalization 
has not been accompanied by additional social conflicts. In fact, it is claimed 
that co-operative endeavor has eliminated many differences and welded the group 
into a more conscious whole. 

To measure the effectiveness of 4-H club work and the factors influencing the 
membership of boys and girls, a series of six tests was given to 2,301 boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 20 years, living in 60 Illinois communities.® 
Indices were devised to ascertain the influence of club membership upon organi- 
zational participation and winning of prizes in competition. The findings dis- 
close that members are drawn from homes having more social and economic 
advantages than the homes of nonmembers, and that boys from larger farms 
joined in relatively greater numbers than those from smaller farms, although the 
latter does not hold true for girls. Other factors influencing membership are 
the parents’ favorable attitude toward desirable social activities, and the extent 
of the parents’ participation in organizational and social activities. Boys and 
girls who liked farm life joined more frequently than those who did not. 
Ascendance-submission tests indicate that while the girls’ 4-H clubs tend to 
attract the girls who are more ascendant than the average, the boys’ clubs seem- 
ingly do not exercise any greater attraction for ascendant boys than for those 
who are submissive. An I. Q. test reveals that intelligence is not an important 
influencing factor in selectivity. Graphic methods are used in presentation of 
data. 


6D. E. Lindstrom and W. M. Dawson, “Selectivity of 4-H Club Work—An Analysis 
of Factors Influencing Membership,” Bulletin No. 426, Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, 1936. Pp. 247-278. 
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A study of rural social organization in Fairfield County, Ohio,’ in which more 
than one-half of the 25,294 rural inhabitants dwell on farms and one-fourth 
live in incorporated villages, indicated that 12 trade centers contained 86 per 
cent of the rural business establishments located in the county, and that 70 per 
cent of the total area of the county which was included in their service areas 
contained 68 per cent of the entire open-country population of the county. 
Participation of individuals in groups in the centers and in the open country 
outside the centers was studied. 


When these groups were classified according to place of meeting, it was 
found that 61% met in the 12 major rural trade centers, 10% in the 25 
minor centers, and 29% in the open country outside any center. The 
number of social groups meeting in the center increased directly as the size 
of the center measured in terms of population or number of business estab- 
lishments. .... . Considering the number of rural social groups in rela- 
tion to the rural population, the trade centers were best supplied ..... 
The total number of memberships in the rural social groups of the county 


averaged 166 for every 100 persons in the rural population. .... . 77% 
of all rural groups in the county met either at the 12 major rural trade 
centers or within the limits of their service areas. ..... Of the open 


country memberships in rural social groups, 60% consisted of memberships 
in groups meeting in the 12 major trade centers, 25% consisted of member- 
ships in groups meeting in the service area of those centers, and 15% were 
memberships in groups meeting elsewhere. 


Graphic methods are used in the form of maps and charts. 

An analysis of the local government in Tompkins County, New York,® de- 
scribes the structure of the governmental organization of the town, county, vil- 
lage, city, special-district, and school administrations. Trends and taxes for these 
various units are studied as well as the expenditures and costs of government. 
Changes suggested are: that town and county protection functions be transferred 
to the state police; that the county collect all taxes; that taxes be paid by install- 
ment ; that a county board of assessment and review be established ; that corpora- 
tion and special-franchise property be assessed by the State Tax Commission ; 
that budget systems be established for all units; that the fee system be abolished ; 
that the county treasurer be appointed to act as custodian of all local units; and 
that certain town functions be transferred to the county. 


7C. E. Lively, R. C. Smith, and Martha Fry, ‘Some Aspects of Rural Social Organiza- 
tion in Fairfield County, Ohio,” Mimeographed Bulletin No. 91, Ohio State University 
Department of Rural Economics and Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Columbus, 
July, 1936, pp. 11 (20). 

8 T. N. Hurd, “Local Government in Tompkins County, New York,” Bulletin No. 657, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 1936, pp. 44. 
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A recent Cornell bulletin presents data on the intensity of use of rural high- 
ways® in New York and also on farmers’ estimates of how farm values are 
affected by the location of farms with respect to roads of various types of surface. 
A brief history of the development of New York highways and of the adminis- 
tration of their construction and maintenance is given. Material for the analysis 
of traffic was collected during 1934 by observation at selected crossroads sta- 
tioned on state, county, and town highways. This material is tabulated to show 
intensity of traffic on these highways at different hours, days, and seasons, accord- 
ing to the origin and type of the traffic, especially with reference to Tompkins 
County. It was found that traffic was heavier in 1934 than in 1926-1927, the 
time of a previous survey, that commercial traffic had increased in intensity rela- 
tively faster than any other type during this period, and that in 1934 the majority 
of all vehicles were of local origin and belonged to residents of the county in 
which the survey was made. This was true to a greater degree than in 1926- 
1927. 

In 1935, questionnaires were mailed to farmers living on dirt roads, on grav- 
eled roads, and on hard-surfaced roads, and by this means estimates were col- 
lected on the relation between farm values and the type of road surface available 
to farms. Tabulation of the data revealed that all farmers are of the opinion that 
proximity to better roads means higher farm values and that proximity to 
poorer roads means lower farm values. The only and inescapable conclusion to 
which is—it would be nice if all farms were served by hard-surfaced roads. 
This happy condition, however, might leave each individual farm in the same 
relative position, economically, that it now occupies. But over and above their 
effect on financial values, improved roads would facilitate the participation of 
farmers in social and community life. 

The adequacy of public library service,!° particularly in rural areas, is the 
problem discussed by two bulletins, one from Missouri, the other from South 
Dakota. Data in the Missouri bulletin were secured from schedules sent to 
librarians. Population figures were taken from the 1930 Census. Material for 
the South Dakota bulletin was secured from various sources, including the State 
Library Commission. Some field work was also done. 

More than 90 per cent of the rural people in these states do not have public 
libraries available to them, while almost all the urban population enjoys their 
facilities. During the worst years of the depression, reading apparently was a 
more popular pastime than ordinarily, and heavier demands were made upon 


® W. M. Curtiss, “Use and Value of Highways in Rural New York,” Bulletin No. 656, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 1936, pp. 30. 

10 EF, L. Morgan and Melvin W. Sneed, “The Libraries of Missouri, A Survey of 
Facilities,” Research Bulletin No. 236, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Columbia, 
1936, pp. 94; and W. F. Kumlien, “Public Library Service in South Dakota,” Bulletin No. 
301, South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Brookings, 1936, pp. 32. 
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existing libraries at a time when they were most handicapped by financial diffi- 
culties. Even during relatively prosperous years, public libraries, especially those 
not supported by taxes, have their usefulness impaired by lack of funds. The 
reimbursement offered to librarians is necessarily low, often too low to attract 
men and women of suitable training and experience. While public libraries are 
inadequate in number, poorly financed, and lacking in personnel with proper 
qualifications, the demand for their services has greatly increased in the past 
decade. In both Missouri and South Dakota, State Library Commissions are 
attempting, among other things, to supplement the limited services of public 
libraries while attempts are being made to solve the problem. In Missouri, the 
Commission has suggested that it become “The coordinating unit for a proposed 
regional system of state libraries, deposit stations, and book trunk service.” On 
the other hand, the author of the South Dakota bulletin believes that the solution 
in his state may rest in the establishment of a system of county libraries, which 
would serve areas large enough to support them properly and would at the 
same time provide better facilities for more people. 

The Missouri bulletin is rather long and presents an extensive survey of all 
types of library service in that state with emphasis on that rendered by public 
libraries. Tables and charts are plentiful, and aid in clarifying points made by 
the authors. The South Dakota bulletin is the shorter of the two and less 
ambitious in its scope. 


FARM LABOR 


Migratory Labor in California™ is the title of a publication of the California 
Relief Administration. 

The bulletin discusses the agricultural development in California, the source 
of labor supply, the methods employed in keeping an available labor supply, 
the problems resulting, and the remedies that have been attempted, from the 
gold rush to the present. Statistical material was received by the State Relief 
Administration, field division, from members of its staff in 10 counties, reporting 
775 California agricultural workers who applied for relief during the months of 
December, 1935, and January, 1936. Included are the residential and occupa- 
tional histories of migratory families who were on the state relief rolls at the 
time of the study and seemed typical for this relief group. 


The average number of months of employment for the group was 7.5 
months in 1930 and 5.9 months in 1935. The average yearly earnings for 
1930 were $381, for 1935, $289...... The earnings do not represent the 
earnings of one person, but are the total amounts earned by the family 
group...... The heads of the agricultural families studied were, on 


11 State Relief Administration of California, Division of Special Surveys, Migratory 
Labor in California, (San Francisco, California, 1936). Pp. 224. 
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the whole, at the age of their best working years; almost half of the group 
were between 25 and 44 years. The most frequent age group was 25 
through 34 years. 


The most complete bibliography of American agricultural labor*? in existence 
has been prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Contributions are 
classified according to established categories. Abstracts of most of the 1,746 
entries are included. 


PART-TIME FARMING STUDIES 


Three surveys** of part-time farming give chief consideration to the economics 
of this movement, although some attention is devoted to the sociological aspects, 
especially as regards the attitudes and aptitudes of the part-time farmer. The 
Cornell study, based on 3,128 schedules, is the most comprehensive and reveals 
to a greater extent the sociological implications of the garden-city movement. 


The part-time farmer usually enjoys a higher standard of living than he 
would in the city and often one equivalent or superior to that of the full-time 
farmer. The Cornell survey shows that 81 per cent of the part-time farmers 
interviewed feel that their present location is desirable and preferable to living 
in the city or elsewhere in the country. A significant point developed by the 
Delaware study is that “the less the number of facilities contained in the house 
the larger the number of times that the chief disadvantage given by the wife 
was lack of social contacts.’’ Although financial considerations were given by 
the part-time farmer as the outstanding advantage of living in the country, he 
nevertheless attached great importance to the natural benefits of rural life. Ac- 
cording to the New York survey, 75 per cent of the part-time farmers are 
laborers, 34 per cent of them unskilled; 75 per cent are not educated beyond 
the eighth grade; 44 per cent were reared on farms; and more than 87 per cent 
are American-born. There is a relatively high degree of participation in the 
activities and organizations of the rural community by the part-time farmer. 
With one or two reservations most full-time farmers favor the part-time farming 


movement. 


12 “Agricultural Labor in the United States, 1915-1935,” Agricultural Economics Bibli- 
ography, No. 64. A selected list of references, compiled by Esther M. Colvin and Josiah 
C. Folsom, under the direction of Mary G. Lacy, Librarian, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Mimeographed. Washington, D. C., 1935. Pp. 493. 

18 Kenneth Hood, “An Economic Study of Part-Time Farming in the Elmira and 
Albany Areas of New York, 1932 and 1933,” Bulletin No. 647, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 1936, pp. 139; F. V. Smith and O. G. Lloyd, 
“Part-Time Farming in Indiana,” Bulletin No. 410, Purdue University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lafayette, 1936, pp. 28; and M. M. Daugherty, ‘Part-Time Farming in 
New Castle County, Delaware,” Bulletin No. 199, Delaware Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Newark, 1936, pp. 24. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE DROUGHT AREA 


There are now available five additional reports'* on agricultural economic 
conditions in the Midwestern drought counties, which were studied in the spring 
of 1935 by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture co-operating with the Division of Social Research of the Works Progress 
Administration. Reports on four sample counties in the drought area already 
have been published, and reports on the remaining four counties surveyed are in 
preparation. 

The survey of the counties was undertaken to determine the basic causes of 
the widespread rural distress in the drought-stricken areas, with the ultimate 
purpose of~assisting in the development of rehabilitation programs adapted to 
the different areas. In these bulletins, data of a nonsociological nature predom- 
inate. 


GENERAL TOPICS 


A Wisconsin bulletin’® states that ‘Social planning is feasible for Wisconsin. 
Spee Policies for rehabilitation and social security of the under privileged 
and unfortunates must be coordinated in future plans for effective uses of avail- 
able resources.” 

Working from this premise, the authors have assembled information which 
may be used as a guide to the development of a co-ordinated plan for effective 
utilization of available resources, not only in Wisconsin but also in other states 
and even regions of the United States, based on data from Regional Planning 
Reports ; Crop Reporting Service, Relief Administration, and Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service bulletins; and reports by other agencies. Eighty-one maps and 
charts are presented and discussed in the bulletin. 


14H. M. Pevehouse, “Natural and Economic Factors which Affect Rural Rehabilitation 
on the North Plains of Texas (as typified by Dallam County, Texas), Resettlement 
Administration, Research Bulletin K-5, July, 1936, pp. 44 (4) ; H. M. Pevehouse, “Natural 
and Economic Factors which Affect Rural Rehabilitation in the High Plains Area of Eastern 
Colorado (as typified by Cheyenne County, Colorado), Resettlement Administration, 
Research Bulletin K-6, July, 1936, pp. 38 (2); H. L. Stewart, “Natural and Economic 
Factors Affecting Rural Rehabilitation Problems in Northwestern North Dakota and North- 
eastern Montana (as typified by Divide County, North Dakota),” Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, Research Bulletin K-7, August, 1936, pp. 42 (2); H. L. Stewart, “Natural and 
Economic Factors Affecting Rural Rehabilitation in Central North Dakota (as typified by 
Sheridan County, North Dakota),” Resettlement Administration, Research Bulletin K-8, 
August, 1936, pp. 38 (4); H. L. Stewart, “Natural and Economic Factors Affecting the 
Possibility of Closer Settlement in the Red River Valley of Eastern North Dakota (as 
typified by Traill County, North Dakota),” Resettlement Administration, Research Bulletin 
K-9, September, 1936, pp. 30 (2). 

15 FE. L. Kirkpatrick and Agnes M. Boynton, Wisconsin’s Human and Physical Resources, 
A Graphic Presentation of Conditions Affecting Rural Rehabilitation, Research Section, 
Resettlement Administration, Region II, Madison, July, 1936, pp. 173. 
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A comprehensive study** of the mobility of rural school teachers is made on 
the basis of 2,118 responses to a questionnaire circulated by mail in 15 Pennsyl- 
vania counties. The survey covers the six-year period from 1924 through 1929. 
Two major points are treated in the study, namely, the nature of the movement 
and the causes of the movement. The findings reveal that the graded-school 
type of teacher is the most stable, while teachers of the one-room school, as a 
type, are the most mobile. The high school teachers’ annual rate of mobility 
lies between that of the teachers in one-room schools and the general graded- 
school. “Stated differently, twelve of every 31 rural teachers move annually, 
nine within the profession and three from the profession. Also one of every 
two teachers of the one-room-school type moves annually, three of every eleven 
of the graded-school type, and three of every eight of the high school type, 
move annually.” Three reasons for movement within the profession are, in the 
order of their frequency: “Board moved me to another position,’ “To live at 
home,’ and ‘An increase in salary.”’ Withdrawal from the profession, among 
all types of rural teachers, is primarily for the purpose of marriage, one out of 
every four resigning for this reason. One teacher out of every five withdraws to 
attend college, and one of every eight because of illness. The study concludes 
with remedial suggestions. 


A general, social, and economic survey’ of a soil-conservation area in West 
Virginia involved interviewing 772 farm families in an area of 152,000 acres 
of land in Roane and Wirt counties, West Virginia, chosen because of the 
serious erosion problems there and because the people were willing to co-operate. 
Twenty-six tables accompany the discussion. The number of farms and the 
total population were found to have decreased since 1900. Ninety-four of the 
farms in the Spencer area were operated by owners. The majority of the 743 
farmhouses were in bad condition. The number of children per farm family was 
4.1, but an average of 5.58 persons lived in the operator’s household at the time 
of the survey. Only 20 of the 772 farm operators had not been born and reared 
on a farm. Of the 814 sons and 713 daughters of farm operators 21 years of 
age or married, 41 per cent of the boys and 47 per cent of the girls had left 
the area; only about one-third of the sons who had left home were engaged in 
farming and about the same percentage of the daughters had married farmers. 


A bulletin from Washington State’* reports (1) the emergency relief trends 


16 William F. Hall, “The Professional Movement of Rural School Teachers in Penn- 
sylvania,” Bulletin No. 332, Pennsylvania Agricultural and Experiment Station, State 
College, 1936, pp. 64. 

17 F, D. Cornell, Jr., “A Social and Economic Survey of the Spencer Soil-Conservation 
Area,” Bulletin No. 269, West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Morgantown, 
1936, pp. 36. 

18 Paul H. Landis, Mae Pritchard, and Melvin Brooks, “Rural Emergency Relief in 
Washington, with Attention to Characteristics of Rural Relief Households, Bulletin No. 
334, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, June, 1936. Pp. 39. 
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during the critical period, 1933 to 1935, in Washington as compared to the 
nation; (2) an analysis of relief data on characteristics of relief households; 
and (3) a summary of preliminary data comparing relief with nonrelief farm 
laborers in the Yakima Valley. In the Yakima Valley, relief families are more 
mobile; they have larger family responsiblities, with approximately one-third 
more children under 15 years of age. Heads of relief households have less 
formal education than nonrelief families. Relief households are nearer the 
economic margin, having less income per year and fewer days’ labor. 

Of 60 families which were referred for rehabilitation to the Resettlement 
Administration by the Pinal County*® Board of Public Welfare in Arizona 
during February, March, and April, 1936, 23 were considered as good prospects 
for rehabilitation ; 12 were probable prospects if provided with continued super- 
vision ; and 18 were considered incapable of rehabilitation. The remaining seven 
had no rural background and were little interested in rehabilitation. Eighteen 
of these families received no relief prior to 1935. Twenty-four families received 
their first relief during 1934. The survey of families included an analysis of 
the composition of household, the mobility of the household, the employment 
history of the head of the household, and the relief history of the household. 
An estimate was made of the level of living maintained by the household before 
the depression and comparison was made with the present status of the family. 


“Farm Youth in the United States” is the title of a bibliography”° published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. There are 461 classified entries, most 
of which are abstracted or summarized. Also there is a list of agencies interested 
in rural youth. 

During the last quarter there have also appeared a considerable number of 
mimeographed bulletins and circulars dealing with a variety of topics which 
interest the rural sociologist. Among them are the following: 


Olaf F. Larson and John E. Wilson, “Social Security and Rural Relief in Colo- 
rado,” Research Bulletin No. 2, Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, and Research Division, Federal Works Progress Administra- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 12 (1). 

“Summary and Analysis of Applicants for Rural Rehabilitation in Fourteen 
Counties,” the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Oregon Agri- 


19 Spot Survey of Sixty Families Referred for Rehabilitation to the Resettlement Admin- 
istration by Pinal County Board of Public Welfare, University of Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Social Research Division of the Works Progress Administration, 
Rural Rehabilitation Division of Resettlement Administration and Pinal County Board of 
Public Welfare co-operating. June, 1936, pp. 32 (1). 

20“*Farm Youth in the United States,” Agricultural Economics Bibliography, No. 65. 
A selected list of references to literature issued since October, 1926, compiled by Esther 
M. Colvin, under the direction of Mary G. Lacy, Librarian, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Mimeographed, Washington, D. C., June, 1936. Pp. 196 (4). 
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cultural Experiment Station, Corvallis, co-operating, Station Circular of 
Information No. 154, June, 1936, pp. 12. 


“Age, Sex, Residence and Occupation of Rural Relief Population in Six Counties 
in Oregon,” the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Corvallis, co-operating, Station Circular 
of Information No. 156, July, 1936, pp. 7. 

W. C. Holley and C. E. Ullrich, under supervision of L. P. Gabbard, ‘‘Education 
of Heads and Children in the Texas Rural and Town Relief Population 
October, 1935 (28 Sample Counties),’” Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Federal Works Progress Administration and Texas Relief Com- 
mission, co-operating, Preliminary Report No. 2, June, 1936, pp. 13. 

Olaf F. Larson and John E. Wilson, “Survey of Applicants for WPA Aid, Weld 
County, Colorado, February, 1936,” Colorado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fort Collins, Rural Research Section, Research Division, Federal 
Works Progress Administration, co-operating, March, 1936, pp. 10. 


Robert E. Rapp, and others, “An Analysis of Reasons for Opening and Closing 
Rural Relief Cases in Twelve California Counties,” Rural Research Section, 
Division of Social Research, Federal Works Progress Administration and 
California State Relief Administration, co-operating, Rural Research Bulle- 
tin No. 1, August, 1936, pp. 69. 

“Survey of Rural Education in North Dakota,” Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration for North Dakota, North Dakota Relief Series No. 2. Pp. 45. 


Charles E. Allred, B. H. Luebke, and Charles A. Tosch, ‘Mobility of Rural 
Relief Families in Tennessee,” Report No. 14, Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Federal Works Progress Administration, and Tennessee 
Works Progress Administration, co-operating, June, 1936, pp. 35. 


Charles E. Allred, William E. Hendrix, B. D. Raskopf, “Regional Comparison 
of Rural Standards of Living in Tennessee,” Report No. 15, Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Federal Works Progress Administration, 
and Tennessee Works Progress Administration, co-operating, June, 1936. 
Pp. 36. 

Charles E. Allred, William E. Hendrix, B. D. Raskopf, “Farm Tenancy in 
Tennessee,” Report No. 17, University of Tennessee Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Knoxville, July, 1936, pp. 31. 

Chas. E. Allred and J. C. Powell, “Consumption of Dairy Products and Eggs in 
Rural Tennessee, with Regional Comparisons,” Report No. 19, University 
of Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Knoxville, August, 1936, 
pp. 22. 

Chas. E. Allred, and J. C. Powell, “Consumption of Vegetative Foods in Rural 

Tennessee, with Regional Comparisons,” Report No. 20, University of 
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Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Knoxville, September, 1936, 
pp. 33. 

Regional Planning, Part 1—Pacific Northwest, National Resources Committee, 
May, 1936, pp. 192. 

Regional Planning, Part II—St. Louis Region, National Resources Committee, 
June, 1936, pp. 68. 

Regional Planning, Part III—New England, National Resources Committee, 
July, 1936, pp. 101. 




















Book Reviews 


Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden, Stockholm Economic Studies, No. 4. 
By Karl Arvid Edin and Edward P. Hutchinson. London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 116. 


This work by Edin, of the University of Stockholm and the Swedish Central 
Statistical Board, and Hutchinson, instructor in sociology at Harvard, is an 
analysis of differential fertility, both rural and urban, in a country in which the 
lower classes, at least in Stockholm (the chief city), have reduced their fertility 
rates below those of the upper classes. The validity of the data is unquestioned, 
since the registration of births, deaths, and marriages has been rather carefully 
done in Sweden since 1686. The first section of the work summarizes differen- 
tial fertility in the Malar counties, the five counties around Stockholm, for 1930 
and 1931. This rural region represents the most urbanized and industrialized 
portion of rural Sweden. In these counties confinements per annum per 1,000 
married women, aged 15 to 44, declined from 267 to 142 in the past 50 years, 
a reduction greater than the average for all Sweden or for its entire rural 
districts, but less than the average for its urban districts. The decline is most 
noticeable for the groups of women 30 years of age or more, indicating that 
the one- and two-child family is rapidly becoming dominant in the less isolated 
rural districts. The reduction is especially significant because among the agricul- 
turists, as contrasted with the rural nonagriculturists and with the urban popula- 
tion generally, a higher proportion of the women of child-bearing age were 
married. However, the more urban communities had higher proportions of 
potential mothers (women of child-bearing age). Among the agriculturists, the 
farm laborers still had higher fertility rates than the upper classes (landowners 
and renters or entrepreneurs). The more rural of the Malar communities show 
less differences in fertility between the agriculturists and the nonagriculturists, 
and between the agricultural laborers and the agricultural entrepreneurs. In 
Stockholm, based on analyses of all the families living in greater Stockholm, 
December 31, 1920, and a representative sample for whom records were avail- 
able from 1917 to 1930, fertility was lower in the lower classes and greater in 
the upper classes, no matter whether these classes were defined in terms of 
income, occupation, or education. The population was divided into those 
with income less than Kr. 4,000, Kr. 4,000-6,000, Kr. 6,000-10,000, and above 
Kr. 10,000. These groups covered, respectively, the unskilled laborers, the skilled 
laborers, the moderately well-to-do, and the wealthy. The professions were also 
ranked, beginning with the industrial workers and ending with the higher 
groups. Educational classifications were made corresponding to our grammar 
school, our high school, and our colleges and professional schools. In every 
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case the lower classes had fewer children. Their wives bore fewer children, 
particularly after 30 years of age, which fact was not connected with temporary 
or postwar demographic changes. An Appendix on the relative fertility of the 
Swedish clergy showed that their rates were 50 per cent greater than those of 
the most fertile group of Stockholm families. 

The work is carefully done. All the statistical details are clearly summarized 
either in the text or in the Appendix. It is evident that Sweden is to be classified 
among the countries characterized by Corrado Gini as “demographically ex- 
hausted.” Standard birth rates are below replacement requirements. In Stock- 
holm, between 1917 and 1930, the average family of the lower classes had about 
1.2 children, in the first 10 years of marriage, and the middle and the upper 
classes about 1.5. The reduction in the average size of family has been greatest 
in the cities and among the nonagricultural population, and least in the rural 
districts and among the noncommercial population. 

This work should be studied by everyone who is interested in rural sociology 
in America because abundant data, which now exist, indicate that we have been 
moving very rapidly toward, if we have not already attained, the same condition 
in the United States of America. This work is being distributed in the United 
States by the Population Association of America, Washington, D. C. The chief 
criticism which the reviewer has of the work is that the authors do not deal with 
the sociological implications of the problem in the demographic situation which 
they outline. The serious implications of these observations are obvious. Faced 
with the apparent alternative of larger families or a higher standard of living 
(spending money and time on themselves or upon children), the residents of 
Stockholm have chosen a rigorous limitation of the number of births. The 
findings of Edin and Hutchinson suggest that the traditional reservoir of popula- 
tion, the country, is also becoming infected with this antifamilistic attitude. If 
this is true, the probable results in terms of demographic (and cultural) exhaus- 
tion are only too apparent. This, then, is the demographic concomitant of what 
recent American best sellers have termed Sweden's ‘“‘middle way.” 


Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Migration and Planes of Living 1920-1934. By Carter Goodrich, Bushrod W. 
Allin, and Marion Hayes. Illustrated with maps by C. Warren Thorn- 
thwaite and Helen I. Slentz. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. Pp. viii, 111. $1.00 (paper cover). 


This publication is Bulletin Number Two of the Study of Population Redis- 
tribution undertaken by the Industrial Research Department, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. The first bulletin 
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in this series was Internal Migration in the United States, by C. Warren Thorn- 
thwaite. 

This bulletin differs from the first in two respects: (1) it brings the analysis 
of internal migration beyond 1930 to 1934 (using school census data), and 
(2) it “undertakes a part of the riskier task of appraising the human service- 
ability of migration” (p. 2). What the authors have tried to do in this phase 
of the Population Redistribution Study is briefly this: They have constructed 
a very crude index of “levels of living,” based upon the relative numbers of 
radios, telephones, and income tax returns by counties in the United States. 
Using this index, together with data on agricultural incomes, relief population, 
farm wage rates, retail sales, and some other general statistical data, the authors 
have, through informal statistical and graphic methods, attempted to show the 
relation between migration and levels of living. 

Allowing for some exceptions, the authors found that during the 1920's 
population moved from regions of low living levels to regions of high levels; 
that within regions, the urban-industrial centers attracted population from 
surrounding areas; and, finally, that during the depression, population migrated 
back to the poorer regions; e.g., such regions as the Kentucky and West Virginia 
highlands and the Michigan cutover country. Although the authors concede 
that the migrants back to the poorer areas could see no other alternative, they 
apparently feel that some sort of social policy should be developed “‘not to 
reduce human mobility but to make use of it and to give it surer direction and 
guidance.” 

The authors make two other important points. “If,” they say, “migration is 
thought of as a device for correcting maldistribution of population and equaliz- 
ing economic opportunity, it is clear that that task is far from accomplished.” 
Then again, direction and stimulation of migration are not the only remedy 
for maldistribution of population in relation to natural resources. Better man- 
agement of resources and the movement of industries to the people might prove 
even more desirable than migration, it is suggested. 

I am somewhat critical of the general method as well as the point of view of 
this study. Plane of living, after all, is only one aspect of a complex set of 
social, economic, and psychological factors related to migration. A monograph 
might just as well have been written on the relation of migration to any one 
of these many factors: natural increase, land values, soil types, farm tenancy, 
types of farming, education, industrial development, and so on. In other words, 
this bulletin being a major phase of the larger study places by implication, at 
least, undue emphasis upon one factor and its relation to migration. 

The method of lumping all counties together in the calculation of indices of 


1 Reviewed by the author of this review in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, October, 1935. 
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planes of living, it is felt, was a mistake. It has been found, for instance, that 
this procedure actually obscures the relationship between such factors as land 
values and farm tenancy. In other words, it might have been the better pro- 
cedure to have calculated a separate plane-of-living index for each major region 
of the United States. The fact that a family owns a radio in the remote rural 
areas may be much more highly related to plane of living than would be true in 
one of the many semiurban areas of the North. Further, the plane-of-living 
index, given such a prominent place in this study, and based, as it is, upon 
telephones, radios, and income tax returns, is actually more nearly an index of 
urbanization than plane of living. It would have been just as logical to have 
included milk cows in the index of plane of living of urban areas as to have 
included radios in the index for rural areas. Approximately four-fifths of the 
families in a “low level,” “poor,” rural mountain county? possessed milk cows, 
and many of them would have had radios if the electric lines had been available. 
The fact is: the migrants returned to this area because they had formerly lived 
there, and they knew that plenty of sweet milk, corn bread, as well as hundreds 
of cans of beans, meats, and berries, awaited their return. True the area is 
“overpopulated,” but the same may be said of many of the “richer” areas where 
only cold cash speaks a language understood by grocery store and toilet, alike. 

These critical remarks should not be taken as applicable to the entire bulletin. 
The authors have done some valuable exploratory and experimental work in the 
study of human migration. They fully realize that they were undertaking “part 
of the riskier task of appraising the human serviceability of migration.” Popula- 
tion students of America are indebted to the authors of Migration and Planes of 
Living for the explorations and risky appraisals which they have made. It is 
hoped that this study will be followed by careful field studies in a large number 
of small rural and urban areas to discover the real and tangible factors involved 
in human migration. 


Texas A. and M. College C. Horace HAMILTON 


Rural Sociology. By John Morris Gillette. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Pp. xxxiv, 778. 


In the past, what may be styled a “‘nurse-maid” approach has been widespread 
in rural sociology as in other social sciences. The first two editions of Gillette’s 
Rural Sociology seem to the writer to be permeated with advice for the immedi- 
ate solution of social maladjustments. Since his text was one of the earliest and 
has been so widely used, especially in the smaller colleges and universities, it 
has gone a long way in promoting this approach. For this reason it is important 
to note that the third revised edition of his Rural Sociology is practically a new 
book. It is new in content and organization and represents what Gillette con- 


2 Avery County, North Carolina. 
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siders an abandonment of his former position. The reviewer regards this as 
fortunate, since the book is so widely used as a text. 

Gillette’s style of presentation is readily comprehended by beginning students. 
His “attention points” in the present volume, given in connection with the charts 
and tables, are an innovation of considerable merit, calling attention to the most 
significant points in the tables and charts. 

Gillette’s name has long been associated with the hypothesis of village decline. 
The studies of the Institute of Social and Religious Research have contradicted 
his position, without pointing out, however, the fallacy in his reasoning. To him 
the fact that 43.4 per cent of the villages under 2,500 in size lost population 
between 1920 and 1930 is evidence of village decline. Is not the fact that 
56.8 per cent of these villages gained population evidence of village growth? 
The writer believes Gillette’s own data are properly interpreted as evidence of 
growth, not decline. 

The contents of this volume comprise five parts: Rural Society and Rural 
Sociology; Ecological Conditions; Biosocial Conditions; Socio-Cultural Condi- 
tions; and Rural-Urban Relations. These divisions are developed compre- 
hensively for a work of this character, and the use of facts as a basis for the 
description of the characteristics and processes of rural sociology is given special 
emphasis. 

A noteworthy achievement in this volume is its sociological emphasis. This 
is particularly significant, since in the past so much writing styled as rural 
sociology has been of a sentimental, sympathetic sort, the aim apparently being 
to reform rural social life in accordance with the opinion of what it ought to be 
in the mind of the writer. The third edition of Gillette’s Rural Sociology, 
therefore, is well adapted for use as a text in colleges and universities. It is a 
distinct improvement over the two previous editions. 


Louisiana State University E. H. Lott 


A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology. By Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. 
Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin. University of Minnesota Press. 3 volumes 
1930, 1931, 1932. Pp. V. I xx, 645; V. II. xiv, 677; V. III. xii, 752. 


The announcement by the University of Minnesota Press of a reduction in 
price from $15.00, the original price, to $7.50 constitutes real news for those 
sociologists who have not already acquired this classic reference. It is justifica- 
tion also for further notice of this work in the journals, even though many of 
them have already reviewed it since the publication of the three volumes in 
1930, 1931, and 1932. 

The organization of the 2,000 pages of material in the Source Book falls into 
five parts as follows: 
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Part I, Historical Introduction, deals with “theories and opinions created in 
the societies that have known at least the beginnings of city growth and rural- 
urban differentiation” (1:5). Included in the discussion and the “readings” 
are the Orient, Greece and Rome, Arabia, and Europe before the nineteenth 
century. The origin and characteristics of rural-urban differentiation are dis- 
cussed in Chapters III and IV. 

Part II, Rural Social Organization in its Ecological and Morphological Aspects, 
is treated under the following chapter headings: Ecology of the Rural Habitat, 
Differentiation of the Rural Population into Cumulative Communities and Func- 
tional Associations, Social Stratification of the Agricultural Population, Mobility 
of the Rural Population, and Fundamental Types of Rural Aggregates. 


Part III, Rural Social Organization in its Institutional, Functional, and Cul- 
tural Aspects, pre-empts volume II. Material herein covers the family, church, 
school, economic institutions, rural social pathology, recreation and art, and 
political institutions. 

Part IV, Physical, Vital, and Psycho-Social Traits of Farmers and Peasants, 
includes material on health, vital statistics, and psychological characteristics of 


rural people. 

Part V, Rural-Urban Social Relationships, includes chapters on A Comparison 
of Farmer-Peasants and Other Social Classes, Rural-Urban Migrations, and 
Fundamental Functions of the City and Country in the Life History of Nations 
and of Mankind. 

The work is much more than a collection of readings. The interpretative 
introductions to the chapters taken together constitute a treatise on rural soci- 
ology. Indeed, at the new price at which the work is now offered it is feasible 
to use it as a textbook for advanced courses. For the young scholar entering 
upon advanced work in rural sociology, it is doubtful that there is any other 
work so indispensable to his career; and certainly none which will yield the 
dividen:ls per unit of investment which this will do. 


With its excellent index, citing some 1,500 names, and several hundred sub- 
jects, the work is a veritable encyclopedia. Authors from practically all the 
nations of Europe, Asia, and North America, and materials from all the con- 
tinents have been drawn together in these volumes. The value of this work is 
by no means limited to students of rural sociology. Whether one is interested 
primarily in population studies or the origin and evolution of property or a host 
of other subjects in social science, he will be able to find here important refer- 
ences for his use. 


It seems fair to say that American students, with a few exceptions, are not 
as familiar as they might be with foreign literature. Facility in the use of foreign 
languages is not developed in the public schools, and those students who attain 
this facility do so out of sheer passion for the larger world-thought contacts. 
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Only a few of the workers have the energy and devotion to the science sufficient 
to break down these lingual barriers and establish connections with foreign 
thought. This Source Book, therefore, in providing in English translation classic 
writings of othér countries, constitutes an effective agency for overcoming or 
preventing the provincialism which would otherwise be more or less inevitable. 


Utah State Agricultural College Lowry NELSON 


Il fattore demografico nell’organizzazione sociale dei Bantu. By Enrico H. 
Sonnabend. Rome: Arti Grafiche Zamperini e Lorenzini, 1935. Pp. 414. 
Lire 37. 


This work constitutes Volume III in the first series of monographs prepared 
under the auspices of the Italian Committee for the Study of Population 
Problems. Above all else, it is a monograph which demands careful considera- 
tion as an excellent illustration of the wide scope and varied methods of social 
biology in application to a preliterate group. Coupling an intensive field study 
with a discriminating use of the relevant literature, Dr. Sonnabend has clearly 
described and analyzed the functional réle of the demographic policies of the 
Bantu tribes. 


The basic population doctrine which both tacitly and expressly underlies much 
of the organized behavior of the Bantu may be termed “the principle of maxi- 
mum demographic returns’: ““The reason for the existence of laws, usages, and 
customs related in any way with matrimonial, familial or sexual life generally is 
found in the conviction that they contribute, directly or indirectly, to the numeri- 
cal increase of the group.” Though this version may appear overly rationalized, 
it constitutes not the end-result of this research but only the focus of chief 
interest. And in fact the author does show that many sectors of the Bantu social 
organization are integrated about this fundamental norm. 


Thus, the dominant element of their religious system is ancestor-worship 
which institutionalizes and “intensifies the desire for children” (p. 43). Child- 
lessness is a sin against the ancestral spirits who justifiably ‘‘resent”’ such a hiatus 
in descent. In the political sphere, the same tendency prevails. Among most of 
these tribes, the bachelor is barred from the council of men; only fathers having 
full rights of “citizenship.” Warfare serves the same demographic ideal to some 
extent: the rapid absorption and complete assimilation of subjected populations 
being favored by the conquering chieftains. It is not maintained that the 
emphasis upon large families is simply of an ideal order. It is demonstrable 
(and largely recognized by the Bantu themselves) that, under the conditions 
which they live, numerous progeny constitute an economic asset. 

Given the principle of exogamy, the practice of uku-lobola (bride-price) 
insures the group against the loss of potential reproduction, since each clan can, 
through purchase, always obtain potential mothers from another. Various other 
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matrimonial practices, e.g., the sororate, serve a similar demographic end. So 
well integrated are these varied customs that Dr. Sonnabend is led to suggest 
that the system is in this sense more fundamentally logical (to say nothing of 
being more elaborate) than the corresponding systems among European peoples. 
In many different respects also (cf. pp. 108, 340 ff.), the social status of the 
individual is fixed by his place in furthering the demographic increase of the 
group, “by his participation in the reproductive process.”” However, as Dr. 
Sonnabend rightly indicates, this integration is not complete. For example, the 
rigid system of exogamy tends to break down in so far as it runs counter to the 
system of ‘‘bovine capitalism.” In this connection, it may be remarked that the 
author seems to exaggerate the degree of integration about the demographic 
norm: the presence of infanticide, abortion, means of preventing conception, 
antagonism against ‘too many” children, and similar beliefs and practices, 
whatever their ostensible purpose, can scarcely be reconciled with the principle 
of maximum demographic returns. 

Not the least significant contribution of this work is the compilation of 
population statistics (birth rate, infant mortality rate, etc.) pertaining to the 
Bantu tribes. Despite the many crudities and limitations of the data—which are 
duly considered by the author—several ingenious procedures led to the assem- 
bling of statistics which seem to serve as a rough approximation. It is partly 
these materials which enabled Dr. Sonnabend to conclude that there impends, 
among the Bantu, a breakdown of social stability and demographic balance due 
to the socio-economic “revolution” which has followed continued contact with 
white civilization. 

This is a monograph of the first order and demonstrates clearly the fruitful 
possibilities of painstaking research in a far too little cultivated field. 


Harvard University ROBERT K. MERTON 


Country Life Programs. By Carl C. Taylor and others. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 131. $1.50. 


Members of the American Country Life Association chose for the general 
theme of their discussions at their eighteenth annual conference in Columbus, 
Ohio, September 19-22, 1935, ‘Country Life Programs.” The 10 chief papers 
presented at the conference are now published under this title. In the midst of 
so much New Deal planning for agriculture, it was timely for the members of 
the conference to discuss programs of social planning for agriculture. 

The discussions of the several sessions of the conference centered around three 
aspects of rural life—population movements affecting the farm family, current 
programs for the improvement of country life, and decisions significant for the 
future of agriculture. President Carl C. Taylor, long one of the most active 
members of the conference, and now Chief of the Division of Farm Population 
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and Rural Life led with a challenging address, ‘““What Kind of Rural Life 
Can We Look Forward to in the United States?” After noting features and 
trends towards peasant and commercial farming he “predicts that we will build 
a rural culture which will be a mixture of some of the characteristics of 
peasantry, some of the characteristics of modern commercialism, industrialism, 
and urbanism, and some new characteristics which will result from the combin- 
ing of these two cultures.” He concluded that rural social welfare and security 
demand the family farm, a high percentage of ownership, and the “benign 
influence of folk culture.” 

Other rural sociologists presenting papers were Warren S. Thompson on 
“Population Movements Affecting the Welfare of the Farm Family,” and C. J. 
Galpin on ‘‘My Philosophy of Rural Life.” E. L. Kirkpatrick and Agnes Boynton 
summarized the discussions of the student sections of the conference in a paper, 
“A Satisfying Life for Rural Young People.” Carroll P. Streeter discussed 
“Reorganizing Rural Health Facilities’; H. G. James, “The Improvement of 
Rural Government”; and Ernest Burnham, ‘Continuing Education.” 

Three agricultural economists gave papers on problems of economic programs 
and planning for rural life. J. I. Falconer explained the meaning of, and the 
attempts to get, ““A Balanced Production Program.” L. H. Bean discussed trends 
and tasks of ‘Improving and Protecting the Farm Income.” M. L. Wilson in his 
paper told the members of the conference that the five “Great Decisions upon 
Which the Future of Rural Life Will Depend” in the United States are: 
(1) whether we are “going to have foreign markets for our normal and natural 
agricultural production”; (2) “the kind of continuing national governmental 
policy that we will have for agriculture” ; (3) “the degree of voluntary organiza- 
tion which agriculture itself will attain”; (4) “the kind of balance which we 
will have as between industry and agriculture”; and (5) “the decision as to the 
use of the powers of government to control depressions.” 

The emphasis in most of the papers is on present trends, confusions, and 
“crossroads” decisions that must soon be made. While there are a few hints in 
some of the papers that the solutions lie in returning to a simpler golden age 
of rural life, the papers on the whole recognize the uprooting effects of an 
agricultural revolution and that solutions will be in new forms of rural social 
organization. In the opinion of the reviewer, the authors of the papers did not 
sufficiently stress the obstacles and difficulties to practical, planned agricultural 
programs in the United States: six million farmers living in widely differing 
agricultural sections and following many different types of farming; great 
differences among farmers in economic, social, and educational status; the 
farmers’ limited understanding of the relation of their industry to other indus- 
tries; the resistance of large financial and business interests to agricultural 
programs that affect them adversely ; conflicting economic and political interests 
among different groups of farmers themselves; and the effectiveness of high- 
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powered, misleading political propaganda. But this criticism does not detract 
from the challenging views of our ablest country-life leaders in helping us think 
more clearly through the present baffling problems of our rural life. 


State College of Washington FRED R. YODER 


The American Farmer and the Export Market. By Austin A. Dowell and Oscar 
B. Jesness. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. viii, 
269. $2.00. 

The authors of this book have long been associated with agricultural develop- 
ment in the United States, especially in the Northwest. At present they are 
connected with the Minnesota Experiment Station, Professor Dowell being in 
charge of the Northwest branch station, while Professor Jesness is head of the 
department of agricultural economics at St. Paul. Both were formerly in the 
service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Both have written extensively 
on agricultural subjects. 

The book may be divided into four parts. In the first division the authors 
discuss the farm resources and production possibilities of the United States and 
examine the export surplus. In the second, the present status and the possibilities 
of the home market are considered. The third part takes up the export situation, 
and includes a discussion of possible means for its improvement. The final 
chapter, under the heading “What of the Future,” is somewhat in the nature of 
a summary, with recommendations regarding an agricultural policy. 

“This book deals with present day economic nationalism in relation to Ameri- 
can agriculture,” state the authors. “We have been moved to write it by a deep 
seated conviction that in thinking about foreign markets many people fail to 
give adequate consideration to all sides of a problem which, to say the least, is 
far from simple. Our aim has been to show the place of foreign markets in 
American agricultural trade, and to consider the consequences of abandonment 
or drastic curtailment of these outlets. We have sought to marshall the facts 
relating to the question, and to employ sound economic reasoning in the inter- 
pretations that have been made. . . . The important thing is that we face the 
facts as they are, not imagine they are what we would like them to be.” The 
authors appear strongly in favor of concerted efforts, by the various nations, to 
break down economic nationalism and to lower tariff walls everywhere. ‘Trade 
restrictions and barriers are fully as much man-made as are surpluses, and efforts 
to overcome existing difficulties should take account of the former as well as the 
latter.” 

The book is written in readable style. There are frequent citations to authori- 
ties. An index makes the material readily available. It was written while the 
AAA was still in effect, and reflects that point of view. No student of agricul- 
tural policy will consider his reading complete until he has examined this volume. 


University of Tennessee CHARLES E, ALLRED 
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Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. Revised edition. By Frank J. Lowth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xii, 625. 


This revised and enlarged edition of a textbook and handbook of country 
school practice, first published in 1926, will prove to be very valuable and 
practical to experienced as well as potential rural school teachers. The replace- 
ment of seven discarded chapters with nine new ones and the revision of other 
chapters make the present text particularly suitable for teacher-training classes. 
The problems of rural school management and those closely allied to it are ably 
treated in 14 chapters and those on teaching and learning in 12 chapters. There 
is a minimum of theorizing. Virtually each chapter abounds with concrete 
suggestions on how to deal with the many problems that the average teacher 
normally encounters. 

There are chapters on supervised and unsupervised play, socializing the noon- 
day meal, parent co-operation, social-civic meetings, personality, and citizenship 
in which our interdependence and human relationships are duly emphasized. 
The school is regarded as a social institution established for the purpose of 
supplementing and furthering the additional and necessary work of education 
which the home cannot undertake. The development of personality is considered 
to be the fundamental work of the American school. The author is no doubt 
right in asserting that ‘‘if the schools of America are to make a vital contribution 
to the solution of our complex social and economic problems, teachers must 
think less of their task in terms of classes, grades, lessons, tests, and the like, 
and more in terms of actual personal preparation for solving real problems of 
human relationships” (p. 468). 


Michigan State College J. F. THADEN 


Theodore Brinkman’s Economics of the Farm Business. English edition, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Tucker Benedict, Heinrich Hermann Stippler, and Murray 
Reed Benedict. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. x, 172. 
$2.00. 


This translation of the prewar work of a German agricultural economist will 
prove most useful to students who are interested in principles underlying 
regional differences in agriculture and in variations in farming systems within 
each region. The book consists of a short introductory chapter and two main 
chapters, the first of which is entitled ‘“The Levels of Intensity in Agricultural 
Production and the Orientation of its Location.” The second main chapter is 
called ‘Systems of Farming or the Orientation of the Locations of Lines of 
Production.” Obviously, the location of the lines of production, or the choice 
of enterprises in a farming system, is the most important method of influencing 
the level of farming intensity. Hence, considerable repetition in analysis results 
from this separation of subject matter. 
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According to the author, the marginal-returns principle, which is based upon 
the law of diminishing returns, is the main basis for the derivation of all further 
laws governing intensity; and “‘since all questions of profitableness in farming 
are fundamentally only questions of intensity, we may properly designate this as 
the fundamental law of farm management” (p. 8). Brinkman then discusses in 
turn the influence upon intensity of: (1) the economic location of the farm, 
(2) the natural conditions, (3) the stage of development of the social organiza- 
tion, and (4) the personal qualities of the entrepreneur. He follows Thunen’s 
analysis in describing the effect of distance from the central market for agricul- 
tural products and production goods, but he distinguishes between “capital 
intensive” and “labor intensive” enterprises, and arrives at the conclusion that 
proximity to market favors the capital intensive enterprises, especially those 
using capital goods purchased in the market. 

The author believes that favorableness of economic location can be gauged 
by differences in local prices, but that there is no similar index of favorable 
natural conditions. Variations in physical productivity weaken or strengthen the 
influence of the market on intensity of cultivation. However, the influence of 
physical productivity on intensity decreases with distance from the market. 

A stimulating analysis is made of the influence of change in social organization 
on farming intensity. Such changes are divided into two classes: (1) changes 
in demand, and (2) changes in technique. Increases in demand, without ac- 
companying improvement in technique, will increase the transportation part of 
the costs of agricultural products and production goods. The marginal units 
will then be produced farther from the market, thus permitting an increased 
intensity in all production zones nearer the market and therefore a change in 
the production pattern. 

The author states that improvements in technique tend to increase intensity, 
but this results in increased supplies and consequently in lower prices, which 
have the opposite effect. Improvements which increase yields favor locations 
close to the market. Historically, improvements in transportation have been the 
most important. Economic location declines in importance as transportation 
costs are reduced. In contrast, physical differences in productivity then become 
more important, and more opportunities for diversification of production become 
available. Improvements in transportation also give relatively greater advantage 
to outlying areas. 

Under discussion of the personal qualities of the entrepreneur the statement 
is made that opportunity for profit is the “motive power’’ in technical progress. 

The key to the problem of combining farm enterprises is found in determin- 
ing the point where a given enterprise just makes better use of the last unit of 
area than do the competing enterprises—in other words, the principle of oppor- 
tunity cost. The author recognizes the supplementary and complementary rela- 
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tionships between farm enterprises and their effects on the farming systems in 
a given location. 

Readers interested in theoretical analysis will find many stimulating sugges- 
tions in this brief, but somewhat intricate, treatment of the subject covered. 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


A Study of Special Kinds of Education for Rural Negroes. By Maurice E. 
Thomasson. Charlotte, North Carolina, 1936. Pp. vi, 104. $1.00. 


In the past, factual studies of the special educational agencies serving rural 
Negroes have been very rare. For this reason Mr. Thomasson’s study, completed 
under the direction of Edmund deS. Brunner as a Ph.D. thesis at Columbia 
University, will be welcomed by rural sociologists and all others interested in the 
educational problems of the rural South. 

The study was made in six rural counties of Virginia. Part of the information 
is for 1934, only, but the activities of some agencies are traced back 22 years. 
All educational agencies in the six counties, other than the public schools, were 
considered. 

The work is divided into five chapters. Chapter I states the objectives, defines 
the scope, and outlines the methods of the investigation. Chapter II sets forth 
the needs for special education—low incomes, high mortality and illegitimacy 
rates, large numbers of jail commitments, and high illiteracy ratios. Chapter III 
is a description of the agencies for special education—the Agricultural Extension 
Service, teachers of vocational agriculture and home economics, and the public- 
health nurses. In Chapter IV the programs of the different agencies are analyzed 
and interpreted. Chapter V, a concluding statement, makes recommendations. 
In the estimation of the author, Negroes in each county should be served by a 
county agent, a home agent, a teacher of home economics, a teacher of vocational 
agriculture, and a public-health nurse. Furthermore, all of these agencies should 
expand their interests. It would be desirable if representatives of the various 
agencies formed a county council. He also recommends that community organi- 
zation be strengthened, and that the workers in all these agencies be given a 
broader preparation. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 








News Notes and Announcements 


American Sociological Society: —The annual meetings of the American Socio- 
logical Society will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 
28-30. The tentative program of the Rural Sociology Section is as follows: 


MOonpDAY, DECEMBER 28 
10-12 A.M. Lowry Nelson, Utah State Agricultural College, Chairman 
Topic: Effect on Future Population Prospect of Recent Public Policies 
Dr. O. E. Baker, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, 
U. S. D. A. 
Discussion: F. W. Notestein, Princeton University 
Frank Lorimer, Population Association of America 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 
12:30 P.M. Lowry Nelson, Utah State Agricultural College, Chairman 
Joint luncheon meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology and the American 
Farm Economics Association 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


10-12 A.M. Dr. Ray E. Wakeley, Iowa State College, Chairman 
Topic: Recent Changes in German Rural Life 
Dr. John B. Holt, College of William and Mary 
Discussion: Dr. Marie Jasny, Resettlement Administration 
Topic: The Study of Culture Areas as a Basis of Predicting Resettlement 
Possibilities, Dr. C. E. Lively, Ohio State University 
Discussion: P. G. Beck and Douglas Ensminger, Resettlement Administra- 
tion. Region III. 
In addition to the prepared program, Chairman Nelson announces that there 
will be an informal meeting at 3:00 P.M. Tuesday, December 29, to determine 
policies for the future of the journal, Rural Sociology. 


Colorado State College :—The official publications are an obvious first source 
of information on county activities, yet they are one of the least collected groups 
found in libraries. Because a guide to county publications seems necessary, 
Mr. James G. Hodgson, librarian, Colorado State College Library, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, has in preparation a bibliography of official county publications. 
Since in most cases the location is equally as important as the fact of existence, 
Mr. Hodgson is making a Union-List as well. 

Begun as the result of a collecting trip for the University of Chicago Libraries, 
and already containing full entries from libraries in the Chicago area, together 
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with notes made while on the trip, the list is now being typed for checking by 
a number of different libraries. Librarians or individuals who have good sets 
for any particular state—or for any single county—and would care to have them 
listed in the Union-List are requested to send statements of their holdings in 
good bibliographical form to Mr. Hodgson. 


R. W. Roberts, graduate of Clemson College, has been appointed to a research 
fellowship in rural sociology. 


Rev. C. H. Becker is a member of the instructional staff during the first 
semester of the year 1936-1937. 


Indiana University: —When Dr. U. S. Weatherly, head of the department of 
economics and sociology, retired in June, 1935, a separate department of soci- 
ology was organized. Professor E. H. Sutherland, formerly of the University of 
Chicago, was made head of the department. He is continuing his research in 
the fields of criminology and social disorganization. Dr. John H. Mueller, 
formerly of the University of Oregon and F.E.R.A., research division, was 
made associate professor. Dr. Mueller is handling the work in social theory, 
statistics, and population. Another person was added to the staff in February, 
1936, when Dr. Harvey J. Locke, of the University of Chicago, was appointed 
assistant professor. Dr. Locke is handling work in the family and personality 
development. Dr. A. B. Hollingshead, formerly of the University of Alabama, 
was appointed instructor in May, 1936, in anticipation of further growth. He is 
handling work in human ecology, social control, and the introductory course. 
Dr. Hollingshead will give a course in principles of rural sociology in the 1937 
summer session, and regular work in rural sociology will begin in the fall of 
1937. Mr. Alfred R. Lindesmith of the University of Chicago was appointed 
instructor in September, 1936. Mr. Lindesmith is handling sections of the 


introductory course. 


During the summer of 1936, Twenty Thousand Homeless Men, by Edwin H. 
Sutherland and Harvey J. Locke, was published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Louisiana State University:—Edgar A. Schuler has been granted leave of 
absence for the session 1936-1937 to conduct a study of the ‘Social Correlatives 
of Farm Tenure’’ for the Resettlement Administration. 


Professor C. E. Lively of Ohio State University gave three lectures at Louisiana 
State University during October. 


Mr. Sam R. Carter has resigned as assistant state supervisor of rural research 
for the Works Progress Administration in Louisiana and accepted a position with 
the Resettlement Administration. He is being succeeded by S. Earl Grigsby, a 
graduate student in rural sociology at Louisiana State University. 
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E. H. Lott spent part of the summer studying rural life in Mexico. He was 
accompanied by Carle C. Zimmerman of Harvard. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College:—A department of sociology and country life 
has been established at the Oklahoma A. and M. College. The new department 
combines the work in general sociology, which was formerly in the department 
of economics, and rural sociology, which was formerly in the department of 
agricultural economics. It also includes the home economics research in rural 
life. Professor O. D. Duncan heads the department. In addition to Professor 
Duncan, the staff includes Associate Professors J. F. Page, E. M. Day, and Grace 
Fernandes, and research assistants Leva Conner and Mattie Faye McCollum. 


For the year 1936-1937, Miss Fernandes is on sabbatical leave doing graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 


Miss McCollum is now serving as assistant state supervisor of rural research 
for the Works Progress Administration. 


Population Association of America:—The Population Association of America 
held its fifth annual meeting at Princeton University, October 30 and 31. Dis- 
cussions centered about population distribution and internal migration, studies of 
differential fertility, and population mapping. Papers which were prepared for 
the meeting are published as the November issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Copies of this issue of the Annals may 
be secured from the Academy at the price of $2.00. 


O. E. Baker of the division of Farm Population and Rural Life read a paper 
on the significance of population trends to American agriculture. 


C. E. Lively of Ohio State University was elected to the board of directors of 
the Association. 


Social Science Research Council:—The Social Science Research Council an- 
nounces that special Southern Grants-in-Aid will be awarded in the spring of 
1937. These grants are available to mature scholars permanently residing in the 
area including Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 


The grants are available to mature scholars without reference to age, who hold 
the doctor’s degree or whose capacity for productive research has been effectively 
demonstrated by their writings. The grants are not open to candidates for a 
degree. They are offered by the Council especially with a view to assisting 
members of the staffs of Southern institutions which can not at present provide 
adequate funds for social science research, and are designed to aid in completing 
rather than initiating projects. 
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The purposes for which the grants may be expended include the investigators’ 
living expenses while in the field, travel involved in the investigation, steno- 
graphic, clerical, or statistical assistance, printing, stationery and photostating, 
but ordinarily they may not be used for travel to attend scientific meetings, or to 
purchase books, manuscript materials, or laboratory apparatus. Grants may not be 
given to aid in the publication of manuscripts. 

Preference will be given to applicants who can offer assurance that the institu- 
tion to which the applicant is attached will lend its co-operation is case he 
receives a grant. This co-operation may include such items as reduction of the 
applicant’s teaching load, relief from committees and other routine, library aid, 
typing and clerical assistance, printing and mimeographing, travel aid, and 
supplementary grants. 

The maximum granted by the Council will not exceed $500. It is expected 
that any grant awarded will be expended prior to December 31 of the year in 
which the grant is made, and that a full report on the use of the funds will be 
made to the Secretary. 

The closing date for receipt of applications on forms provided by the Grant- 
in-Aid Secretary for 1937-1938 is January 5, 1937. 

Grants will be announced April 1, 1937. 

In making initial inquiry, please indicate previous research experience, nature 
of project, and amount of aid required. It is requested that application blanks 
be secured well in advance of January 5, 1937, in order that there may be 
ample time to fill out and return them before that date. 


Texas A. and M. College:—Realizing the strategic importance of the farm 
tenure question at this time, the division of farm and ranch economics of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station has drawn up plans for an exhaustive 
study of farm-leasing systems in the state. This study is planned to run, if 
necessary, over a period of five years. Every important phase of the problem 
will be studied in a scientific manner. 


Plans for the study include: (1) Analysis of the distribution of farm income 
and types of farm leases from existing farm management records. (2) Recon- 
naissance survey and conferences with representative farmers in order to obtain 
general information and attitudes concerning present leasing arrangements. The 
results of this preliminary survey will be of help in maturing the plans and 
guiding the procedure for the general study. (3) Detailed studies in the major 
type-of-farming areas of the state. The types and characteristics of different 
farm-leasing systems will be studied in relation to the four major objectives 
previously described. In addition to the usual farm financial data, information 
will be secured from each farm, showing the contribution of the farm to the 
family living, and related insofar as possible to the different types of leases 
represented. Also, the family income and its distribution, as well as the general 
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level of living, will be analyzed in relation to the different types of farm leases. 
And (4) tentative conclusions with respect to leasing agreements will be dis- 
cussed with groups of farm owners and operators to insure a full consideration 
of significant factors involved. In this connection, we wish to invite suggestions 
from those interested in this project. 

The co-operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has been 
obtained on this project, which will facilitate and broaden the scope of the 
investigation. 


Mr. E. J. Holcomb, a graduate of Texas A. and M. College, has accepted a 
position as assistant agricultural economist with the Tenure-Labor Relations 
Section, Division of Program Planning of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Holcomb is representing the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion in the co-operative study of farm-leasing systems in Texas. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute :—The Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
began on the first of July, under the direction of W. E. Garnett, a project 
entitled, ““A Study of the High Degree of Marginality among Virginia’s Rural 
Population.” The project will be divided into a number of subunits and will 
be continued over several years. The chief point of focus in the first subunit 
is trends in differential birth rates of the several social strata groups, vertical 
circulation, and the role of heredity in producing marginality. In studying this 
aspect of the subject much environmental data is also being collected and 
considered. The procedures include the collection and analysis of the record of 
a number of family strains for a century and a half to note their vertical social 
circulation tendencies. Special attention is being given to the influences which 
seem to account for substrains going up or down the social scale. Since Virginia 
society is highly stratified and since records going back to colonial times are 
fairly well preserved, this is proving a very fertile field of study. 


Data collected in connection with other studies indicate that over 100,000 
white families, or approximately one-half of the white rural population of 
Virginia, may be classed as marginal from the standpoint of income, education, 
and living standards. Our mimeographed circulars, ‘Does Virginia Care?” and 
“A State Challenge,” giving preliminary reports on the data in question, awak- 
ened wide interest in the marginal population problem. They led the State 
Planning Board to set up a special marginal population committee to work out 
policies for dealing with the problem. This committee includes in its member- 
ship some of the state’s most outstanding educational, social, farm, business, and 
organizational leaders. W. E. Garnett, rural sociologist of the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is also serving as chairman of this committee. 


Western Farm Economics Association:—For the first time in the history of 
the organization, one session of the annual meeting of the Western Farm 
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Economics Association, held at Laramie, Wyoming, July 30-August 1, was 
devoted to rural sociology. Paul H. Landis of Washington State College dis- 
cussed “Selected Population Problems of the Western States in Relation of 
Agricultural Adjustment”; Carl F. Kraenzel of Montana State discussed ‘‘Stan- 
dards of Living During a Period of Agricultural Adjustment”; and Olaf F. 
Larson, Colorado State College, presented a paper on “Rural Relief and Agri- 
cultural Adjustment.” These papers are being published in the annual pro- 
ceedings of the Western Farm Economics Association. 





Books Received 


The Social History of American Agriculture. By Joseph Schafer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. ix, 302. $2.50. 


After the New Deal What? By Norman Thomas. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Pp. ix, 244. $2.00. 


The Theory of the Land Question. By George Raymond Geiger. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xi, 237. $2.00. 


Whose Constitution: An Inquiry into the General Welfare. By Henry A. 
Wallace. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936. Pp. 336. $1.75. 


Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. By F. J. Lowth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xii, 625. $2.25. 


Who Owns America? By Herbert Agar and Allen Tate. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1936. Pp. x, 342. $3.00. 


Preface to Peasantry. By Arthur F. Raper. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. xiii, 423. $3.50. 


Elements of Farm Management. By John A. Hopkins. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xvii, 390. $2.20. 


Migration and Economic Opportunity. By Carter Goodrich and Others. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. xvii, 763. $5.00. 


Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden. By Karl Arvid Edin and Edward P. 
Hutchinson. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 116. 


4-H Club Work in the Life of Rural Youth. By Mary Eva Duthie. National 
Committee on Boys and Girls’ Club Work, Chicago, 1936. Pp. 124. 


Il fattore demografico nell’ organizzazione sociale dei Bantu. By Enrico H. 
Sonnabend. Rome: Arti Grafiche Zamperini e Lorenzini, 1935. Pp. 414. 
Lire 37. 
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